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“ THANK HRAVEN [ DID COME JUST THEN!” EXCLAIMED MAX, WITH FERVOUR 


THE REFORMATION OF MAX — | 


VAUGHAN. 
{A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER L 
Psorte said that Manor looked its 





terrace, @ flutter of white dresses and. bright- 
coloured lace eunshades, and gay 
of laughter, which told that Sqaire Manner- 

's visitors were in the best possible spirits as 
they waited for the waggonettes to come up, and 
off to the rendezvous where their 


uph Mannering, 
at, notwithstanding their 
white hair, they were in reality the youngest of 


: 
, 


Althea Manueriog, the only daughter of the | 


| 


fresh-coloured, rather pretty girl of 
about twenty—was talking to a young «fiicer 
named Averil,and the subject of thelr conver- 
sation was a tall, well-made man, with a bronzed 
complexion, tawny hair and moustache and dark 
eyes, who was leaning agains! the porch smoking 
a cigar, and listening to, rather than taking pars 
in, the genéral conversation, 

“ Flow much better Max Vaughan looks since 
e has been down here {** observed Aver'l, lower- 


o 





fog his voice, 20 as not to be overheard. “He is 
an old frfend of your brother's, is be not?” 

"A very old friend, indeed, They were at 
Oxford together, Pvor Max! His life has been 
rather a failare, considering aplendid promise 
of his college days.” 

“I don’t know that he your pity,” 
Averil sald, a Hbtle ly. “I suppose it is 
his own fault that he betted and gambled, and 
generally made dacks and drakes of his money.” 

“ Perhaps so; and yet I don’t know! Hels 
so good-natured that he is very easily led into 
mischief, and extravegant generosity is as natural 
to him as breathing.” 

“Tiss pity his rich uncle does not take the 
same view of hia nephew's dissipation,” added her 
compsnion, drily. ‘I hear he has made a will, 
and cut him cff with the proverbial shilling.” 

‘*T believe ft is trae,” returned Althea, regret- 
fally ; ‘bat [am not without hope that the old 
man will alter his will when he learns that Max 
has reformed—and he really bas reformed lately, 
as you yourself hayé seen, for ever since he has 
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been at the Manor he has never touched a card, 
aud Rilph esys he haa given up horse-ractug as 
well, and is determined never to have anything 
to do with ia again i”’ 

‘* Good resolutions!” commented the soldier ; 
*'T expect they are due In a great measure to 
Mabel Brooke's Inflaeaca.”” . 

Althea did not reply, and jast then a young 
girl with a wonderfully delicate flower-liks face, 
aud a certalit gentle serenity In her mavuer, 
came out of the hall-door, and Mr. Vaughan im- 
mediately ronsed himself from his thoughtful 
attitude and greeted her with a pleased emile. 

**You are wearlng my flowers, Miss Brooke? 
Thad fs good of you 1” 

‘*Is fb?” she returned, with a faintly con- 
sclous blush, as she glanced down at the tuber 
rosee In her drees. “I thought the goodness 
wae on your side in getting them for me. 
Isu'c It Jacky we have such a fine day for the 
picnic?” 

“Vary lacky. Iam to drive the mare in the 
dog-cart because there won't be room for all of 
us {n the waggonette. Will you give me the 
pleasure of your company ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then coneented, and 
soon afterwards the vehicles came up, and they 
started away sloug the pretty country roads, 
bebween hedges where blackberries were ripening 
{un the sunshice, and the scarlet-berried briony 
mde vivid spote of colour agalost the changing 
foliage, 

*Soch a morning as this mskes one absolutely 
In love with life!’ exclaimed Mabel Brooke, 
after they had proceeded some distance without 
epeaking. ‘Ons feela as if the mere sense of 
being were happiness enough, I love the 
autumn.” 

‘Do you? For my own part I like spring 
better; but perhaps that is because my own 
spring time {s past.” 

Mabel looked at bim and laughed. 

"You speak as if you were an old man!” 

“So lam—or getting om that way. If you 
doubt me, look at my grey hair,” 

He pulled off his cap, and swept his hand 
through the close-clustered curls, which were, 
indeed, very grey on the temples, 

** Oh, but that does not matter a bit in 2 man,” 
observed Mabel, consolingly. ‘‘ Indeed, J think 
it is rather nice to be grey |" 

“Tn that case I feel reconciled to my fate,” 
sald the young mar, looking down at her with 
eyes that grew very tender as they rested on her 
falr young beanty—beauty that consfated leas In 
regularity of feature, than In the thoughtful 
tranquillity of the large grey eyes and the purity 
and truth of thelr expression, 

Anyone lew like a fashionable nineteenth 
century young lady it would have been Im- 
possible to fiad, and this effech was doubtless 
due to the fact that her whole twenty years 
of exletence had been spent in a quiet village, 
where the noise and bustle of the world only 
came in faint echoes .through the mediam of 
the newspaper. Indeed, this vislb to Despdale 
might be considered as her introduction to 
acelety ; and {t must be confessed that she had 
found the change from her aunt's secluded home 
to the gaiety and brightness of Deepdale Manor 
8 very pleasant one, She had been staying there 
for pearly a month now,and the last fortnight of 
that time had been spent a good deal in the com- 
panfonship of Maz Vaughan, whohad come down 
with Ralph for the shootiog, and evinced no 
desire to go away again. 

“Tam going to challengs Fate!” he satd, 
presently, when they were nearing thelr destina- 
tlor—-some old ruins, than which no spot could 
have been better fore picnic, ‘' For this one day at 
least, I tod will be in love with life, and will be 
perfectly happy—forgetting both the past and the 
future, and living only in the present moment,” 

It was a curfous thing to say, and Mabel found 
herself wonderlog what he meant by it ; but he 
did not explain, aud he kept hfs word, for she hid 
cortatnly never seen him In euch good spirits 
before. 


moment, that made them all feel like children 
let ont for a holiday, 

Luncheon was spread onder the shade of a 
slenderly poluied arch of the old abbey, now 
covered with ivy, and from this place a splendid 
view could be obtafued of the surrounding 
couutry—fertile valleys witha river winding like 
a silver ribbon through their green fields, sunny 
uplands stretching away to the hazy biue bills, 
Httle ham‘ets lying peacefally {n the embosoming 
shade of the trees, 

"Those old mooks who built this abbey had a 
keen eye for the picturesque,’ observed Max, 
after the repash was *over, and the men had 
lighted their cigara; “I think it must have been 
rather jolly In the old days when directly one 
was tired of the world one might come to a 
charimtog place like this, and spend one’s daye fn 
a pleasant sort of lotus-eater’s dream, as they 
dowbtiess did.” 

"What abont the faste and abstinence days !” 
asked Ralph Manneriog, laughing. “ They would 
not have been In your line, Vaughan!” 

“ And the sackcloth and ashes ?” added Averil. 
‘Besides, you know, one must have grown 
deucedly sick of doing the same things and seelug 
the sume people day after day.” 

“Tp would all dependupon what sort of people 
they were, wouldn't it#" said Ralph; then he 
got up, and stretched hfs arms above his head, 
while his g'ance rested on Vaughan; who was by 
she side of Mabel, ae usual, “ Whatdo you say 
to a turn round the ruins, Max?" 

““Taay I much prefer remaining where I am, 
thack you all the same,” was the ‘Indolent re- 
joinder. 

'* Nonsense! We mustget you otit of your lazy 
ways. Besides, there fs something I want to 
point oud to you ; #0 come along,” 

Max looked a» him rather searchingly, and then 
somewhat to Mabel’s surprige, he got up, and the 
two young men strolled off together. 

“What do you want with met” asked 
Vaughan, when they were well out of earshod, 
“Of course I saw from your expression that It 
was not the rnins you were after. Is anything 
up ? ” 

Ralpd did not {mmediately reply, and when he 
did i was with another foquiry. 

'*We have been, and are atili, very good 
friends, aren't we, Max?” 

** Yes, and shall continue to be so for many 
years yot, | hope!” hearifly. " Bat what makes 
you eay that at the present moment?” 

“Well, I'm going to say something to you 
which you may possibly resent, or which, at all 
events, you may regard as sn unwarrantable in- 
terference, so I want to make a sort of apology 
firet, The facts, Max,’’ Ralph hesitated, knocked 
the ash off the end of his cigar, and then threw 
the clgar itself away rather irritably, as If he did 
not at all like the task he had undertaken, ‘The 
fact !s you sre payloga great deal too much 
attention to Mise Brooke, She is very young, and 
very Innocent, and Heaven knows what ideas you 
may have put into her bead by your foolfsh 
words,” 

Vaughan’s face finshed a deep dark red he- 
neath its tan, and he turned ropnd quickly as if 
an angry rejoinder trembled on hie lips. If this 
were the case, however, he controlled the im- 
pulse and rewasined silent, 

“Of course,”’.went on Ralpb, who, having 
once begun, did not seem to fad it go diffisals to 
continue, “it is deucedly unpleasant for me to 
have to assy this to you, bat the girl Ise my 
father's guest, and it ie my place to look after 
her, and cee that she comes to no harm, She fs 
a eweet little thing, as pure and unsuliied as a 
freshly opened lily, and {t is for this reason that 
T have risked speaking. If she were an ordinary 
fast, flirty, nineteenth century girl, quite capable 
of taking care of herself, I should have held my 
téngue—perhaps even if ib had been Althea | 
ralght have done so, for she is quite of a dif- 
ferent type to Mabel, and a coguette to her 
finger tips, I tried my best to prevent you 
criving her here this morning, but ——-” 


| ia ignorance, 


or ee, 


sully her, that I was a villain of the deepant 
dye, unfit to be trusted near an Innocent girl!” 

* Nonsense, Max-—don’t be a fool! I am 
quite sure that no word hes ever passed your 
lips In speaking to her that all the world might 
not hear; but it fs not there that the harm 
comes io. What if she were to grow to care fo; 
you! If she did, {t would be no ephemera) 
feney, but the one great love of @ woman’s |ifs— 
at least, if I know anything of her nature, and 
— Ido, I put it to you, Maw, is Ib fair to 

er! 

They bad come to a sudden pause on the other 
alde of ‘the ruins and now stood beside a slender 
shafted columr, half covered with ivy, and 
againet this Max leaned, while his eyes were 
fixed on the ground fn sombre meditation, 

Maunering, seeing his agitation, put his hand 
kindly on his shoulder. 

‘* There’s no harm done as yoo, old fellow, and 
ff you will take my advice none need follow, 
You have only known each other a ilttle over a 
fortnight, so that if things are pat on a proper 
footing, you will part os friends, and nothing 
more; only you must pursue @ very differeny 
line of conduct te what you have done lately, 
There must be no (éfe & t4te Io the Mbrary, no 
moonlight caunterings on the terrace, no pretty 
speeches at afternoon tea, You must jesb pay 
her the ordinary attentfons a man owes to a 
lady, and nothing more.” 

While he was epeaking, Max had been boldiog 
a silent commune with bis own heart, and then, 
for the first time, he felt tha trath. 

“Yon are too late, Ralph,” he sald, In a 
eurlously quiet tone, while his fece had grown 
grey ; “the mischief is done—I love her |” 

There was a moment's silence, during which 
the two men looked at exch othereteadily, Then 
Ralph spoke—ebarply and abruptly, 

*' Does she know i #” 

" Heaven forbid |”’ 

*' Then, Max, you must go away and leave hor 
It sounds a atrange thirg for me 
to say to you, but there fs uo alternative, 
meraber that other ——” 

Vaughan turned round as if he had been shot. 

Hash!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, “Do not 
mention her{ You are right, and I have been 
wrong. I will do as you eay—-I will leave to- 
morrow,” ~~ 

Meanwhile, the rest of the party—after the 
usual fashion of plenicers—had strolled off fn 
couples, and Mabei found herse!f left alone, 

Looking round, she discovered several delicate 
Ubtle ferns growing out cf the crevices of 
the well near which she stood,and the idea struck 
her of uprooting some of them and carrying them 
back for Mrs. Mannering’s rockery. , 

She lightly climbed the wail by means of the 
roughly-plled up stones, proceeding very care 
fully, however, because of ite crumbliog condition 
and looking down, beheld Max Vaughan walking 
along, his eyes fixed on the ground io gloomy 
meditation. 

She stood upright and called his name; and 
ab the same time there was a crash of falliog 
miasonry, and justin front of her the wall yawned 
ina wide chasm, from which the stones and 
mortar were still falling, 

So old and fragile was the wall that even the 
vibration of her Mght tread had been su fiiclend 
to give the finishing touch to the work of decay 
that had been golog on for centuries ; and now 
that part of it had goue there was every probs 
bliity that in a minute or two the rest m’go 
follow, 

Mabel was by no means a timid girl, bul f 
would be neelezs to say abe was not rather fright 
ened as the cloud of dust from the falleo meson: 7 
rose up about her, and ashe faneted she feild toe 
wall swayfng beneath her feet, 

The ferus fell from her nerveless fingers, a0¢ 
she cast an. spprehensive glance round, ct 
daring to atir, lest her moving might hasten the 
catastrophe she feared. 

Max had looked up directly be heard bie nawe, 
and a minute later, saw her danger. 

Without a cecond’s hesitation he decided ov 


D 
iu8- 


He was tbe life and soul of the plenfe party, 
made the best jokes, sang the bes) songs, and led 
the way In a bright abandon to the spirls of the 


“Good heavens, man!” burst forth Max, 
suddenly interrupiieg bith.‘ One would think, 
erp, proximity would 


what was beatto be done, and came and atc? 
directly under her. oo 
“Throw yourself down, I will catch you! 4° 
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sc uted, holdfog out his arms as he spoke; and | just said, Ihave no right to tell you how dear 


che obeyed immediately, with such a good result 

chat he caughd her fn his arms, and put her to 

che ground untojored. 

Bat they were nelther of them unmoved by 
the lactdent, whose ending might have ben so 
gary different but for his timely appearance, and 
Max was almost as white as Mabel, though he 
did not tremble as ahe did. 

“Letus go away from here, lt le dangercu: to 
remain near that wall any longer, elnce ib Is sure 
to come down!” he eaid, and then he drew her 
arm throngh his—for ehe was almoat fucspabie 
of supporting herself-—-and led her to .another 

t of the ruins, where he pad her fo elt on a 
big atoue, and afterwards knelt on the grass at 
her feet. 

* Are you stl] frightened ?” he asked tenderly, 
for under the influence of her presence all Ralph’s 
warnings and his own good resolutions were 
melting away. 

“No, “not frightened,” she returned, with a 
Uttle tremulous smile; “but it was rather an 
avial moment, and I can’t get rid of the memory 
of it, Ifyou had not come jaat then——” and 
ehe fiolshed her sentence with a shiver. 

“Thank Heaven I did come jast then!” he 
exclaimed, with fervour, “It was an awful 
moment for meas well as you; fn faci I don’t 
think I have quite recovered from the frighd 
myself, What made you go up there?” 

She told him, and after she had Goished, put 
her hand fn his, saying quite elmply and 
naturally,—- 

“Thave not thanked you yet for the service 
you have rendered me, but | do now with my 
whole heart |” 

The touch of the delicate Ibtle fingers sent a 
thrill of exquisite delight through his velaa ; and, 
ylelding toa sudden {mpulse, too strong to be 
overcome, he bent dewn, and pressed a kiss on 
the sof¢ white hand. 

Mabel started violently, and a swift flash of 
carniine spread Itself over face and neck, There 
came Into her eyes a half-startled expression 
which he could not quite comprehend. His own 
eyes met hers, and her glance grew troubled, 
confused, finally fell. The band which he atill 
retained trerabled, and &t the afght of ber agita- 
tlon Max guessed the truth. 

Taere was no one near them, and the silence 
and beauty of the calm autumn afternoon Jay 
around them ifke a spell. Overhead » lark was 
soaring, his voleo thrilling out fo keenest, 
clearest joyance, and this was the only sonnd 
that broke the quiet. 

It is eaey t0 make good resolutfoni—easy to 
make promises even when the temptation is far 
away, but here it was close beside hin—woolng 
him wish {ts gentle beauty, and lurivg him 
= _ the hope that happincss might sill be 

is 

Max felt hls blood coursing like a carrent of 
fire through his velue ; his breath came quickly 
and sharply, and then the last barriers were 
burst, and he forgot everything but his love, 

** Mavel—darling !'’ he whispered, and as he 
spoke he held out his arme (and drew her to 
his breast—she half resisting, half ylelding to his 
caress. 

"You do love me, sweetheart t” 

“I do love you—with all my heart and acul!” 
she answered, shyly, but rsklog the confession 
with the simple directness of ber character, 
while & strange dream-like feeling took possession 
of her, a3 her head rested on hls shoulder, and 
ake felt his heart beating against her own, 

As for Max, he was ailent for a few moments 
from pure ecabacy that ib would have been a 
desecration to put {uto words, A long vista of 
happtness stretehed out before him, wherein all 
the sin and shame of the past should be redeemed, 
“he past! He started violently as he thonght of 
it, and all involuntarily his arms loosened their 
bold and fell at his side, while something like a 
grosn escaped his lips, 

“What fs in Max?” she asked, his name 
coming quite fatiferly to her tongoe. Then, 
with tender anxlety,  Aren’t you welll” 
¢ ‘Yea, well enough in health; but ob, Mabel! 
‘fear T have done you a wrong by what I have 





you are to me,” 

“Why not t” 

“Because a black gulf 
gulf of an frrevocable past,” 

Her face grew a \Mttle paler, bub her syes 
never lost thelr lustrous etoadfastness of ex 
pression, 

“Why should It come between us, Max! [t 
Is over and done with, and {it fa the future 
only with which we have to deal.” 

“Then would you marry me knowiog there 
were pages {n my life I could not unfold--know- 
ing the sin and follies of my youth?” 

“ They are gone and repented of.” 

* Repented of, indeed and fn truth!” he cried 
out, earnestly, “repented of from the botiom of 
my soul! Bat does repentance mean atone- 
ment!” 

**Yes--a thousand times, yes! [f [+ were 
not so what hope would there be jor sinners ? 
Ob, Max!” 

She came of her own free will and laid her 
pure young lips against his, while her white arms 
enlaced themselves round his bronzed throat, 
"Don’t you understand that I love you for your- 
eelf—that your past is nothing to me, so that the 
fature be different !”’ 

My love—my love!” he cried, and there 
was % dimuees in his eyes that, if he had been a 
woman, would have exhaled into tears. And 
then they were both silent for awhile, wrapped 
in the ecatacy of their love-dream, 

Oh, the delight of that September afternoon, 
spent In loitering slowly throagh the woods, under 
trees whose leaves were already tinged with the 
scarlet giortes of autumn! And then, later op, 
the drive home in the starlight, her head on bis 
shoulder, her hand clapsed in hle—no witnesses 
but the stars of the paselonate bisses he pressed 
on her lips! Could such joy Inst! 


les between os-—the 


aeteme eee 


CHAPTER II. 


Even slaca her childhood Mabel had Ived 
at the Lindens with her maiden aunts, the 
two Miss Brookes—for her father, whe had been 
an officer in the army, died in India of fever 
when she was about three years old, and a few 
months after, on the voyage back to England, 
her mother had enccumbed to grief and 
weakness, and thus the little girl was doubly 


haned. 

Bat she had never known what ft was fo oles 
& parent's cars, for both her aunts were Cevoted 
to ber, looking vpon her as the very apple of 
thelr eyer, and guarding her from harm, as one 
may guard a precious jewel. 

It had been under compulelon, as ft were, that 
they let her accept the Mannering’s invitation to 
Deepdale Manor, and glad Indecd were they to 
get her back agalo. 

But the. Mabel who came back was not the 
same Mabel who had left them-—Iit was a Mabel 
with a new lightin her eyes, a deeper flash on 
her cheeks, an added womanliness of aspect, and 
an engaged ring on her finger ! 

On the very evening of her return she told 
her aunta of ber betrothal, speaking of ip with a 
sweet, serlous shyness that was Ipfivitely charm- 


tog. 

They sighed as they heard, and looked ab each 
other sadly. 
expected, for they knew there was a shooting 
party ab Deepdale, and it seemed the mos 
natural thing in the world that some one shonid 
fallin love with this “ queen Nove in the rozebud 
garden of girlie!’ Nevertheless, it was far 
from pleasant to think that they mustere long 
lose her, 

‘6 What fs the young man’s name, my dear }"” 
asked Miss Euphemia, the younger of the two 
alsters—a charming little old lady with the 
whitest of hair and the prettiest of delicate old 
facea—an old lady who looked like a piece of 
Dresden china, made a long time ago, 

“ His name is Max Vaughan.” 

'* What—Max Vaughaa, the nephew of old Sir 
Richard Vaughan, of Ktpg’s Royal!” they both 
exclaimed In the same breath, uplifting their 
hands as they spoke. 





The news was not altogether un- { 


| 
| 








Mabel but nodded 
auger b 

‘I did not know his uncle was a baronet!” 
she added, thonghtfully. 

" He fa not. He wae knighted by the Qaeen 
on some state occasion In which he book pars, ten 
or twelve years ago.’ returned Miss Euphemia, 
rathér breathless!y. Then she looked at her 
slater, and back at Mabel as {f she bardly knew 
what to say. 

‘* Do you know Sir Richard, Aunt Phemie? 
asked the young girl with interest. 

“We used to know him some years ago, and 
’ve heard of him cccasionally throvgh some 
friende who live near,” was the answer, while the 
old lady still gazed helplessiy at her steter, who 
seemed equally overcome with astonishment, 
Presently the latter spoke, 

“Mabel, my dear,” she eald gently, “yon 
know that both Eaphemfa and I bave no other 
wish than for your happiness, and that although 
we ehould miss you dreadfully, we should yet 
rejoice to see you married to a good men who 
would take care of you. My lovs”—ithis rery 
pitifally—" from what we have heard of Mr. 
Vaughan we do not think he can be very good 
man, and we should hesitate to trust your fature 
{in his hands.” 

*' What have you heard of him?” asked Mabel, 
swiftly, and her slim, white hands were clesped 
tightiy together in her lap, 

“ We have heard, In vague rumours, that he fs 


jooked rather startled, 


” 


| wild and dicalpated, and that It fe for thie reason 


thas he and his uncle sre not filends.” 

“T have heard {tb tco,” sald Mabel, quietly, 
“and from his ows lips; but the confession 
did not lewen my ljove—it increased ft, ff 
possible. He knows he hae sinned, and he 
repente,” 

There was at ominous silence, and the voung 
girl looked from one to the other with quivertog 
lips, At Deepdale, when she had told Mrs. 
Mannerfng and Althea of the relations exlscing 
between herself and Mex, they had nefvher of 
them uttereda word of congratulation ; indeed, 
both had looked dismayed, but here, ab home, 
she had esgerly counted on meeting with sym- 
pathy, 

After a minute’s pause she sild down on 
knees between the two old ladies, and put a hand 
in each of theirs, 

** Wil you be hard on Max, auntle—you, who 
are 80 pitifal and charitable to those who have 
sinned and atoned?” she cried, her voice thril- 
ing with passion, ‘*' Do we nod hear the dec- 
trines of repentance preached every Sunday, and 
have we not heard a hundred times cf how the 
spgela rejoice over ene sinner that repeuteth ? 
Bealdee,” she clasped her hands across her bresst, 
and a half-rapb expression came Into her eyes, 
* it will be my task to heJp him to resist tempra- 
tion in the fature, and to ald him in the new 
life that he willl lead, You will like bim when 
you see bim—I am sure you will, and you will 
believe, like I do, that his nature ia still gouerous 
and noble {” 

"You love him very much!” sald Miss 
Euphemis, In a very low voice, 

'*T love him better than my own life!" 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of the 
declaration, and her aunts knew her: too well to 
believe that she would elther change or forget. 

“Let ue adjourn the discussion for a few 
daye,” eaid the elder Mies Brooke, gently. ‘ You 
have taken us by surprise, my dear, snd we 
hardly know how to recelve your news, By-and- 
by we will discuss it agaln,”’ 

And so the subject dropped, and was not 
alluded to ant{l three mornings later, when there 
came to Misa Brooke a letter from no less a per- 
aonsge than Sir Richard Vaughan himself. 

**T am writing to tell you how pleaeed I am 
ab the prospect of your nlece’s marriage with 
Max,” fb sald, “and perhaps {s may be to your 
satisfaction if I add that Iam eure he is deeply 
io love with her, and that such an alliance will 
be his moral salvation. Of course I do not pre- 
tend to deny that his youth bas been stormy, but 
for all that his heart fe fn the right place, and 
hia nature ie still noble. Hs promiees that he 
will work hard at the medical profession ; but 
this I do not wish, as, if he settles down 
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steadily, I shall be glad to have his assfstance in 
the management of my estate; and, indeed, I 
have proposed to him that as soon as he ls 
married he and his wife should come and live ab 
Kiog’s Rayel, and I will give him five handred 
year for actirg as my agent. I will aleo under- 
take to pay all his debts—which, however, he 
assures me are not so numerous as report has 
whispered. Finally, les ma egain repeat my 
pleasure at the proposed alliance, and pray give 
every kind meseage to the bride-elect.” 

Miss Brooke read thie lebter to her sfater after 
breekfast, and the two maiden ladies had a long 
and solemn talk together—not the first by a good 
many that they had had on thie same subject. 

The couclasion they came to was that, under 
the circumstancer, 1) would be an impossibility 
to withhold thelr consent, for it was quite clear 
to both that the happiness of Mabel wes entirely 
bound up fn her lover, 

Accordiogly, they told the young girl that 
they would agree to her engogement; bub on 
one condition—namely, that the marriage did 
not take place until the end of twelve months, 
by which time she would be twenty-one, and it 
ie needless to say that fn this condition Mabel 
oyously acquiesced. 

Maz, however, who came down the nex) day, 
was iuclined to think it hard, and pleaded 
strongly for an earlier date to be fixed, 

“Tam so anxious to fee] you are mine—my 
very own!” he exclaimed, as he walked from 
the station with her arm drawn through his ; 
she had driven to meet him, bub they had dia- 
missed the carriage, both preferring to walk. ‘‘ It 
aeeme to me that I can never be eure of you 
until we are married.” 

She smiled up at him reaesuringly. 

“You may be quite sure,” she sald, with a 
certain soft insistance of tone that he bad learned 
to know and love, “for nothing in the world 
would make me false to you.” 

**Nothing, Mabel? Say that again!" He 
atopped in his eagerness, although they were 
walking along the high road ; only luckily there 
was no one near to see them. ‘Tell me that 
your love would defy anything—everything— 
that come what will you will be true to me! 
Promise It by all that you hold sacred.” 

“I promise,” she repeated, steadily, though 
her cheeks grew a little pale at his passionate 
vehemences, and then he drew a long, quivering 
breath of deep relief. 

"You cannot think what a weight you have 
removed from my mind, sweetheart,’ he sald, 
looking down at the fair young face with a world 
of paselonste tenderness in his eyes. ‘' But, at 
the same time, twelve months fa a long while to 
wait for you.” 

“Not quite so long se Jacob waited for 
Rachael!” she sald, with » mischievous siulle, 

** Not quite, as you'say, Still, 1 would wait 
twice seven years rather than nob have you at 
all. Now, 1 must tell you all about my visld to 
Ktag’s Royal, where I found Uncle Richard fn 
moat amiable mood, It seems he knew your 
aunts a long time ago, and was delighted at the 
idea of our marriage, He promised to pay all 
my debts.” 

‘ Have you many debts, then, Max!” asked 
Mabel interposing, with » troubled face, 

"Not very many, my darling—not half so 
many as my friends credit me with.” 

‘* Couldn’t you pay them yourself out of your 
lucome 1” 

“I could not, and for thie reason, The sole 
income remaining to me comes from a Iife- 
interest I have In some property, which I have 
no? the power to sell, I’m afrald,” he added, “if 
it bad not been secured to me In this way ft 
would have spent loug ago, | wae a terrible 
spendthrifé ones, Mabel.’ 

* Bat you are not now!” 

“Nos because I have some object in saving! 
Ob, my dear one, it was a miserable life I led 
before I met you—-blank, worthless, devold of 


ambition save to m.*e time pass away as quickly | 


0a I could! 

now!” 
After all he made a favourable impression on 

the two old ladies, who had looked forward to 


I would fatn have it stand sili 





his comivg with untold dread, and hed drawn 
mental pictures very unflattering to the original, 

Certainly he was handsome, they said, and as 
certainly deeply in love with Mabe]; but that 
wae quite natural! His manners, too, were 
geatle and refinsd; and from the extreme of 
disifke the dear old sunts fell into the extreme 
of admiration, and even grew ab lasd to think he 
was actually worthy of their niece | 

As for Mex himeelf his love seemed to grow 
deeper and deeper every day, and the week he 
epent In the quiet old house that had sheltered 
Mabel’s girlhood was one of perfect content, 

Only too scon it came to an end, and Max had 
to go back to town to arrange his affairs, and 
settle with Sir Richard about taking up his abode 
ab King’s Royal; for, acting on Mabel’s advice, 
he had determined to accept his uncle's offer, 
aad become his egent instead of following his 
first idea, and making himself a doctor. 

He will never forget that last afternoon epent, 
at the Lindens as long as he lives, Perhaps it 
was natural that he «hould feel melancholy at 
the prospect of leaving, but it was something 
more than melancholy that kept bfm silent as he 
loftered about the shady lawn by Mabel’s alde, 
and finally halted beneath the shadow.of a mul- 
berry-tree, whose moss-grown trupk was sup- 
ported by strong fron bands, which proved how 
ancient it must be, 

From there a good view of the house was ob- 
tained ; and the borders, filled with dahbliss, and 
asters, and marigolds, stili showed bright against 
the sormabre colouring of the old grey wall. Close 
to Max’s feet was a large clump of late flowering 
migvonette, and its ecent came up in strong odorous 
pofts to his nostrile, Ever afterwards the parfame 
of mignonette brought back this scene complete 
in its every detal). 

“Tt will not be for long,” Mabel was saying, 
by way of consoling him, ‘' You will be down 
here again in a month at moat.” 

© Yes, { know ; but——” 

“ Well 3 ” 

“J have a sort of presentiment that something 
may happen in the meantime,” 

“What can happen!” she sald, laying her 
lim fogers lightly on his arm. “ You are not 
afraid of me?” 

 No—a thcusand times no! ” 

** Or of yourself 1” 

He shook his head, and stooped down to lay 
his lips against the pretty, slender fingers. 

“Tam not afraid of myself either. I suppose 
I am afraid of—Fate !"’ 

Mabel laughed, then her face grew grave. 

“There are some things that cannot be 
controlled,” she eaid softly “and Death Is 
one of them. If it should come to elther of 


” 


so 

“Hush!” Max said, with a quick shudder of 
repaléion, “ Do not talk of anything so dread- 
ful. My feare don’t take that shape olther. We 
are both well and strong, and death, let us hope, 
ls a long way off. I suppose I am very stupid 
for giving way to credulous fears, but 1 cannot 
help ft, I love yon eo well that the love iteelf 
almost amounts toa fear, You will write to me 
every day!” 

hy Yes.” 

" Aud tell me all you do!” 

“All I do, and all I think,” Mabel said, with 
a bright emile; and at that moment Miss 
Euphemia came- trotting down the neatly 
gravelled path, and stood shadiog her eyes with 
her hands, and looking like a Dresden china 
figure, 

‘* Are you there, Mabel! The sun is so blind- 
ing, I cannot see. Tex is ready, and Mr, 
Vaughan’s train goes in half-an-hour,” 


——-- = 


CHAPTER II. 

Arter Max's departure the weather suddenly 
chavged, the skies were grey and cloudy, rafo 
fell io torrents, and the merciless north wind 
stripped the leaves from the trees, and left 
the last glorfee of the Virginia creeper lying in 


demop, dank masses on the terrace outelde the 
house, 
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For acarly three weeks Mabel wae kept a 
prisoner In the house, sud the first day that tt 
was ot all fine che took advantage of to go for a long 
walk slong the country roade, which were muddy 
and dirty beyond description. How the land 
acape bad changed alnce she saw it laet! Thon 
it bad smiled nader the bive skies of the Indian 
sammer, and the tints of the leaves had been 
painted In Naiure’s most lovely colours, 

Now it was dim, and rain-scdden, and dreary ; 
the few yellow Jeaves that still clong to the 
branches looked regged and dead ; the brooks 
were swollen {nto muddy, leaden hued torrentr, 
and a heavy brooding hueb, as of nature 
ategnant and desolate, lay like a weight on the 
“ , 


Young snd happy as the young girl felt she 
was nevertheless not impervious to thoee cut- 
ward iofiuences, and turned back before the 
intended, thinking that the cosy drawing-room 
at the Lindens was decidedly preferable to the 
freeh air ander these melancholy conditions. 

On her way home a cab passed her, and as {i 
went by she caught a transient glimpse of o 
wombn’s face at the window—a face such aa was 
notoften een In thet primitive little vilisge, where 
pearl-powder was nob in request, and rouge & 
horror urknown. 

The owner of the face Jooked at her with a 
quick, searching glance out of a pair of large, 
and still lustroae eyes; then the cab passed 
out of aight round a bend {in the road, and 
Mabel, quite unconeclously, breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

Why were unhappineas and vice, and micery 
of alikinds permitted in the world? she won- 
dered, and then sighed, because she felt s0 
impotent and helpless to cope with the great 
problems of humanity, and {it seemed almost 
selfish to be so thoroughly happy herself, 
while the cry of the eternal misery of the world 
was golog up every day to the pitiless ekiee. 

Oa her return {t was certainly a surprise to 
see the cab standing at the gate of the Lindexs, 
and when ehe entered the hall her Aunt 
Eaphemlfa came forward on tlp-toe to meet her. 

" My dear!” {pn a mysterlous whisper, '' there 
ism pereon In the drawing-room asking to cee 
you. I don’t quite care for ber looke, Would 
yon like me to come fn with you?” 

Astonished, Mabel certaloly was, but she 
declined her aunt’s company, nevertheless, and 
went Into the drawing-room, which, with its 
bright fire, ite cabinets filled with priceless old 
china ; ite dwarf bookcases and great bowls of 
flowers, looked prettier and more home-like than 
ever contrasted with the ontside gloom. 

The “person,” as Miss Eophemia vaguely 
termed her, was standing in front of the fire, 
contemplating herse)f in the overmantel, but at 
Mabel’s entrance she turned quickly, and gave 
her a quick, sharp glance that took in every detall 
of her appearance with the minute accaracy of a 
photograph. 

She was a woman of about thirty-four or five, 
and had once been remarkably handsome—{ndeed, 
traces of beauty sti!l Hngered in the finely cut 
features, the frll, brown eyes, and the quantity 
of Nght hair. 

She waa dressed In a style that was empbati 
cally “loud,” and her general appearance mizht 
also have been summed up in that one word. 

“You wished to speak to me!” Mabel sald, 
as she closed the door, and i» must be con- 
feesed there was a shadow of restraint In her 
voice, for she was decidedly not favourably im- 
presee d, 0 

“ You are Miss Brooke—Mabel Brooke: 
asked the stranger, who seemed perfectly at 
eae. 

** Yes)” 2 
“ And you are engaged to Mr. Max Veughan ! 
“Yes 1"—agein, but this time with ac up- 

drawing of the elim white throat, that—to one 

who could interpret the movement—meant » 
great deal, 

“You are wondering what business {0 fe of 
mine,” observed the woman, with » short laugh. 
“ Well, {tis business of mine, and It has brougt 
me all the way from London to this outiandich 
village. Ibis true I might have written what i 
had to say, but I wished to see you.” 
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+ “You wished to see me!” faltered the girl, 
falling back a pace, and putting her hand to her 
throat as if she fel a constriction there. 

“| wanted to see you,” repeated the woman, 
deliberately. ‘I wanted to sea what you ware 
like—~whether yon were young and preity, and 
aitractive--whether, In a word, you were a 
worthy rival!” 

“J, a rival!” exclaimed Mabsl, ‘‘ Piease 
explain yourself, for I don’t in the least ander- 
stand you. 

a Tou will presently ; meanwhile ignorance is 
piles,” waa the eneerlog reply. “I. suppose you 
ars very much in love with Max Vaughan, as he 
is with you 1” 

“My relation with Mr, Vaughan cannot pos. 
sibly have anything todo with you,” Mabel said, 
with a certain dignity. ‘If ib wae to discuas 
this question that you have sought me I fear you 
have had a lost journey, Wili you permlt me to 
send you in some tes, and to wish you good after- 


noon * 

“Not yet. I bave not quite done with you. 
The objech of my coming certainly has vo do 
with Mr, Vaughan, and it is as certainly my 
business, You are a young and innocent girl, 
and know nothing of the kind of man he is-——”" 

“Step1” Mabel cried, authoritatively, ‘ I 
cannot, and will not Masten to another word on 
thia subject,” 

As she spoke she went to the door, but her 
companion crossed the room swiftly and Iaid a 
detaining hand on her arz. 

"You must hear—It iste your own Interest 
that you should hear. Do you know who I 
an?” Her eyes glittered with a prevision of 
triumph ss ehe paused a moment, then added 
in low, bub peculfarly cietinch tones, “I am 
the woman Max Vaoghan married eight years 

0: 

Por a few seconds Mabel was allent, the 
colour all fading from her face and leaving her 
as pale as marble, Her visitor seemed to think 
she was golog to faint, and made a hasty move- 
ment aa if to support her, but the young gtrl 
drew herself away as {f contamination lurked in 
the toach of her hand. : 

“I do not belleve you,” she sald, with em- 
phasia, "I will nob believe that Max Vaughan 
would decelve me, You want to extors money, 
or you are an enemy of his who wishes to ruin 
his heppinesr.” 

"You are right there—I am his enemy, but I 
amo his wife, nevertheless, I was married to him 
Ina London church, and ‘those whom God hath 
jolned together let no man put seunder.’ That 
la what the Christlan—which is your—religfon 
seys, does in not?” 

if there was malice In -her face there was 
somebbing in her voice so positive, so very like 
veracity, that Mabel was staggered. She felt as 
if she were in a horrible dream—a dreara that 
while It lasted was more painful than real, 

“Look here!” sald the woman producing 
some papers from a little leather bog she carried 
fo her hand, ‘ Do you know his writing! Look 
at this and see If you recognise it ?” 

She held a letter cloce to Mabel’s eyer, and 
the girl, hardly knowing what she was dotng, 
saw the heading of it, ‘My own dear wife,” in 
Mazx’s handwriting, also ite ending (for it was 
bet a short note of a few lins:)'' Your loving 
husband, Max.” 

She turned sick and giddy ; the writing waz 
undoubtedly, that of her lover. Before she 
could say anything her guest produced another 
decament, which was a certificate of marrlage 
cetween Maximilian Vaughao, bachelor, snd 
Emily Boltos, apfoster, and waved it trium- 
phantly before ber. 

“You can’t get over that, can you?’’ she sald, 
in & loud, strident volce, the control she had 
hitherto exercised over herself disappearing {to 
her excitement, “He is my husband, sure 
snovgh, though he has deserted me these many 
years past, and would have disowned me too, if 
he could,” 

There was a couch near Mabel, and on this she 
at down, with a strained look of misery on her 
face that might have touched any heart—save 
(hat of a jeslous woman ! 

“It fa a horrible mystery—I cannot compre- 





sald, clinging with desperate faith to her lover, 
in spite of the darcuing natare of the evidence 
against hizo, 

The woman laughed aloud. 

“Explain sway a marriage certificate! He 
will be » clever man if he can raauage 1b, and as 
for you—-you musd be a fool to think euch o 
thing possible. Bat you are young—and a love- 
sick girl is capable of any madnees, I daresay 
you wonder how I came to hear of your so-called 
engagement ; andIam quite willing to gratify 
what I feel to be a natural curiosity. Well, 
then, Ihave a friend at King’s Royal—one of 
the servants there, by the way—and he wrote 
me word that there was general rejoiciog over 
the return of the prodigal son ; in other words, 


that Mr, Max was a reformed cheracter—had | 


been forgiven and been taken back into favour 
by his uncle, and was about to be married to a 
certain Miss Mabel Brooke. I--wrots back 
immediately for Miss Mabel Brooke’s address, 
and-—you see me here!” 

Perhaps in all her life Mabel had never 
exercised such control over hereelf as she did at 
this moment. Is scemed to her that if she 
could only give way to the eseentially feminine 
Gesire for tears that made Iteelf feli as a sort of 
necessity, sha would be able to face her troubles 
better afterwards, Eut pride came to her sid; 
and though, as she rose elowly from her seat and 
faced the woman who, ib was clear, regarded her 
ag arrival, she was still very pale, there was a 
certain calmness of resolution in her eyes, before 
which the other flinched, 

“Whether your motive in coming here was 
good or ill I know not,” she esid, quietly ; “ bab 
your mizeion is now accomplished, and there ts 
no more to be sald, If you are Max Vaughen’s 
lawfal wife I have been wofally deceived, and my 
thanks will bs dne to you for undeceiving me; 
but if—and this seems to me infinitely more 
likely——you have told me falsehoods, then your 
own conrclence wust be your punishment. In 
any case, the reat lies between Mr. Vaughan and 
myself,” 

She rang the bell as che spoke, and ib was 
immediately answered by a servant. 

“Show this lady to the door,” she eaid, in her 
usus! tone, and she bowed courteous!y as she 
stepped on one side to let her visitor pass. 

Tae womsn hesitated, looked at her, heeltated 
again, and then went out without ® word, 

To had been a battle of wills between the two, 
and Mabel had won !} 

She did not look much like a victor, however, 
when she was alone, for no sooner had the door 
closed than she threw herself again on the 
couch, and, pressing her hand to her brow, tried 
to think calmly over what had just taken place, 

That letter and the certificate, the evidence fo 
favour of this woman’s tale, and ber marriage 
with M:x, eeemed overwhelming ; and yet, so 
greab was Mabel's trust in her lover, that even 
now she would not believe he bad deceived her. 
It seemed to her that she would rather give her 
senses the credit of having played her false. 

Nevertheless, the suspense was too great to 
be borne, and az the sonnd of the wheele of the 
cab became faint In the distance she rose, went 
to her deck and took out a telegraph form, on 
which she wrote a couple of liner. 

* Please come to me first thing in the morn- 
ing. I have something of importance to say to 
you.” 

This she despatched at once, and then waited, 
with what pat'ence she might, for his arrival, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Never in her life before had Mabe! realleed 
thea meaning of that sentence; “' hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.’ 

She went to bed, butsleep’s gentle popples 
were not strewn on her pillow, and in the morn- 
ing she aroze, pale and unrefreshed, feeling as If 
life were somehow awry—and this {n spite of the 
trast rhe still felt in Max. 

Her aunts looked et her with eyes of rorrow- 
ful wonder, and Instiactively connected her 
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hend it, but Max will be able to explain it,’ she | 


appearance with her strange visitor of the day 
before ; but they aeked no questions, treating her 
reticence with the delicate consideration of per- 
fect good breeding which fears to intrude an un- 
wished: for sympathy, 

Mabel was in the garden when Max arrived 
standing close to the mulberry tree-—now ref of 
its leaver, Nearly all the fowere were gone— 
beaten down by the rain, aud the few that still 
siruggied bravely on were soiled and ragged- 
looking-—very different to what they had beev a 
few short weeks ago, when he and she had stood 
there wishlog each other farewell, Only the 
mignonette, rain-washed as it was, sent up o 
fains Iragrance, suggestive even in Ita decay, 


‘t The delicate odour of mignonette, 
The ghoat of a dead and gone bon yuet, 
Is ai] thas tells of her stery-— 


Max came striding down the wet paths with 
quick, erger footsteps, and as be drew rearer 
Mabel saw that hfs face looked white and haggard 
fn the morning light, and thers wasin his eyes 
that expression which tells of a sleepless night. 

“Thank Heaven!" he cried, as he cavghd 
sight of her, ‘ Ever since I bad your telegram I 
have been fearipg that you must be tll, and I 
dared nob ask anyone, Mabel!” In s changed 
tone, as she gently withheld herself from hits 
outetretched arme, “what is it? What bos 
come between asi” 

* Nothing, | hope—oh, nothing—nothing |” 
she erled, with a eort cf supplication in her vofce, 
“only before you kiss me I have » question to 
ask you. : 
** Yes,” ho sald, vaguely, bub the glad light 
had all faded from his eyez, and be walted with 
strained eagerness for her to speak, 

“IT do not doubs you; in spite of all I have 
heard I trust you still | ° sheexclaimed, hastentog 
to justify herself against his own posstbls doubts. 
*'Qaly an accusation has been made against yeu, 
and it is bud right that you should mest ft, secing 
that a certain amount of proof has aleo been 
produced,” 

Yes,” he said again, still In the same dull, 
mechanical tones. ‘ What le the accusation }” 

" T hardly like to repeat it to you, it sounds so 
monetrous—and recollect, Max, that I put no 
faith in 1t—I only want you to contradict it, J 
will trust your word before that of all the world. 
A woman came to me yesterday afternoon and 
told me that eight years ago you hed marrled 
her. Hername was Emily Bolton, and she 
showed me e letter in writing that seemed to be 
yourr, and also ® marriage certificate!" 

She atopped suddenly, and It is hardly an 
exoggeration to say her tongue was paralysed 
the awful pallor and wild express!on of hie face. 

He made a ate p backward, and his breath came 
in short, dry gaeps, an if be were In actual prin, 

“ Max—Max ! what fe it?" ehe exclaimed, in 
an agony of apprehension, and she came close up 
to him and looked into his eyes, “ Tell me this 
tale is falee—that the woman was trylog to 
deciva me—that—oh |” she cried out with a 
aharp spasm cf utter anguish, ‘‘Only speak to 
me! Why don’t you contradict this accusation 1’ 

“ Because [ can’b, Mabel! I bave done many 
bad things In my life, bus I have never told a 
deliberate ile, and I will not do so now,” he 
sald, In a hoarse voice, ae he caught her two 
hands fo hie and held them firmly io his own. 
* Don't condemn me yet-—walt until you have 
heard what J have to tell you, Ob, my darling, 
don’t look at me ifke that !"—for her eyes were 
dezed and unseeing—'' I would rather you planged 
a knife into me and killed me atoncs, Heaven 
knows how readily I would sacrifice my life 
to eave you pain }"’ 

“ And yet you have brought thie upon me,” 
she eald, in a voice that hardly rose above a 
whisper, “You have made me love you while 
you have already a wife |” 

* No, no, Mabel! I am nob ao bad as that. 
She fs no longer my wife. I married her, it ts 
true, but the law has given me back my liberty. 
Iam a free man for we are divorced. Come, let 
tts sit down on this bench, and I will tel! yon the 
whole history—not a very edifying oue, I admib,” 
he sald, with grim bitterness, ‘but it will as 
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least tell you that if I have sinned I have also 
been ginned against,” : 

Without a word she let him lead her to the 
rustic bench, and there they both sat down, heed- 
less of the web grass beneath their feot, or the 
damp boughs above their hesds.” 

Mabel never lifted her eyes, she eeemed dazad, 
stupefied—almost unconscious, but ai a matter 
of fach her censes were in thelr keenest state of 
teusfou, and not a word that fell from her lover's 
lipe escaped her, 

“J know not how this woman found you,” he 
began, “neither do I much care, I myself 
have only eeen her once in seven years, so you 
will see that our married lifo wae a short one. I 
nsed not enter Into details of how I met her, 
but I was jusbh twenty-one at the time, foolish 
and sentimental, and she wes a very beautifal 
woman, elx years older, It fs eufficlent to say 
that she entirely deceived me as to her real 
character, and it was only after our marriage 
that I discovered how thoroughly base and 
wicked she was. She had not a vestige of 
afféttion for ms, never had, and her cole motive 
{n marrying me was because she knew my wucle 
was tich, and eupposed [ should be his hefr. 

“Oar marriage was, however, kept very quiet 
for fear of his anger, and it was not until six 
months afier that I {nformed him of {\ His 
reply was characteristic. As I had married with- 
out his consent I could not expect him to-do 
anything for me—In point of fact he washed his 
hands of me altogether, and even refased to 
continus the allowance he had formerly made 
me, Well, I told my wife. this, and she was 
farions. Then the truth came out—she had 
married me simply becaues she had fancled me 
rich, and now she knew that [ could no longer 
alve her luxuries—-for ehe bad already helped me 
to spend my fortune and ran ms very consider- 
ably luto debt—she left m¢ to go to a lover who 
was better off. 

“By this time my Fool's Paradiso had faded 
away like a mirage ia the devert, and I recog- 
* plsed my {diotey—my fancy for her had given 
place to actual hatred, and my feeling when she 
lef) me waa one of sincere relief. Only Raiph 
Mannering, of all my friends, knew of my 
marciage, and he at once advised me to apply for 
a divorcee, I did so, and obtained {t without 
any difficalty, for she did not attempt to defend 
thé suit; and as ib was too thorongbly unfu- 
terestiog {mn ita details to commend itself to 
reporters it never found its way futo the news- 
papers, and thus it fell out that only Ralph and 
my wacle were aware of {t. The latter, I need 
not say, was very much delighted when he heard 
I was free, and, advised me very strongly to 
marry some nice girl and settle down, 

“IT refused. “The fact was, my experience of 
this ope woman had been co miserable that I 
classed them ali in the same category—-I fancied 
thers was not one worthy of a man’s love; and 
20, fn o epirfy of utter recklessness, I plunged 
into all sorta of dissipation. I played cards, 
drank, bebted, and cared nob how many debts I 
contracied, or what people sald of me, One 
thiog,” he interpolated with a short laugh, 
“thoy csrtaloly sald nothicg in my favour, and 
au certainly laid to my charge a good many 
things I knew not. Bilack—I may have been, 
but L was never so b'ack as I was painted, Well, 
time went on ; an old auntof my mother’s left 
me her fortune, and then my divorced wife 
came back to me—-came back with tears of 
repentance, fell at my feet, embraced my knees, 
imp'ored my forgiveness, told me she loved me 


ey 

** Needless to say that I recelved her protesta- 
‘fons with ecorn, and when she went away it was 
with a threat of vengeance—a threat at which I 
laughed then, Hetle thioking she would ever 
have the chance of fulfilling ft, I have. told you 
before in what reckless pleasures I spent that 
second fortune—all indeed except my anaufby, 
which I could not spend, and now [come to 
the date of my vieit to: Daepdale, Mabel,” his 
voics grew deep with intensity of feeling, ‘' that 
visit and my aocqualatance with you marked a 
“cow epoch in my Ife. For the firat ome I 
became aware how pure, and eweet, and true a 
woman miy be. You were to mea revelation of 


cold and heavy. as if [t had belon 





womanhood fp its highest and noblest form, and 
I felt that my love for you was capable of effect- 
ing an entire change in my life. 

“Ralph Manmering once took me to task for 
the attentions I paid you, and spoke in such a 
manner as to make me consclons of my un- 
worthiness to approach you; aud actiog under 
his advice, I determined to leave Deepdate, and 
never see you more; for his words convinced me 
that {t would not be fair to you to try and make 
you love me, Then came the revelation that 
you did love me, and with it the knowledge 
that by that love my own unworthiness was 
redeemed. 

“After that I could nob give you up; ft 
required an effort stronger than ib was in my 
power to make; and, besides, I vowed to devote 
the whole of my future life to the task of render- 
ing myself more worthy of you, and I knew—I 
felt—that I could make you happy. I dared not 
tell you of that early marriage of mine, for I felt 
{natinctively that ib would be a barrier between 
us, I suppose I was wrong—I know I was 
wrong ; bat surely, Mabel, you will forgive me? 
Dearest, you will not let the past come between 

5?’ 


She had Mstened In complete elience to his 
story, never even Jifting her eyes until its con- 
clusion. Her hand lay still in his, but ib was 
ged to a corpee ; 
and as he put hia last question he felt a ehiver 
rao through her frame. She tried to speak, but 
her Hips were parched and dry, and no words 
came through, 

‘Tf you like, we will live abroad after we are 
married,” he said eagerly. ‘‘ And you need never 
pee 39 seelog that terrible woman again. I 
will——” 

‘* After we are married |!” she echoed, witha 
strange, dreary emile, “Oh, Mex! don’t you 
see that this alters everythiog ? and that we never 
can be married? Never, never |” 

“Mabel! you are not In earnest? Why 
should we not be married? What is to prevent 
in?” 

“ Tae fact that you have a wife already |” 

" Tb ls not true—she is not my wife!” hecried, 
violently. ‘‘She is no more to me than the 
veriest stranger I may meet in the streets, She 
shall not come between us—TI tell you she shall 
nob! 

As he spoke he seized the young girl in his 
arms, and etrained her to him with a vehement 
pastion that almost frightened her, Ib was 
as If he challenged Fate itself to separate 


With some difficulty she drew herself away,: 


but the effort was vialbie in her blanched lips and 
trembling hands, 

**Ob, Mabel, darling | don’t deserb me?” he 
cerled, in overwhelming terror, ‘' What shall I 
have to live for if you send me away $” 

“Honour!” she whispered. “And that fe 
better than love, Max!” . She put her two hands 
on his shoulders, and looked steadily into his 
miserable eyes, “ Thad woman,” she shivered os 
she spoke the two words, ‘‘ quoted a sentence to 
me—‘ Toose whom God has joined together, led 
no man putasunder!’ It wasa true one, and 
not all the Law Courts in the world should 
set aside the vows spoken at the altar of God |” 

“But think what she wee!” ha urged. “I 
dare not tell you half her vileness, Surely 
a own conduct has broken the bond between 
as 

**Yeer, in a sense ft may have done so; but 
none the less is she your wife—the woman whom 
you took for better or worse, until death shonld 
partyou. Don’t you see, dear,” she spoke with 
Infinite gentleness, “' that if I married you now I 
should be doing both you and myself and her a 
great wrong—I should be outraging my own 
ideas of what fs right?” 

“You would condemn me to a living death, for 
the sake of your scruples, I cee that,” he said, 
very bitterly, ‘I tell you my one chance of 
salvation Iles in you, andif you throw me over I 
care not what becomes of me, [I shall go head- 
long to the devil!” 

‘*No, you will live a nobler life than one of 
mere sensual self-indulgence,” she sald firtnly. 


“If you love me as you say you do, then for my’ 





ial 


sake you will overcome the evil prompting: of 
your baser natare, You will pass through the 
‘cleansing fires’ of tribulation, to emerge » 
stronger and better man !” 

He shook bis head, Ab the present momen: 
he could think of but one thing—that withou; 
her the future would be a mere blank, for in he; 
all his hopes, his joys, his ambitions had become 
centred, 

" You cannot love me,” he sald, roughly. “ [f 
you did, you would not send me from you,” 

And then her self-control nearly gave way, 
and a little cry of utter anguish fell from her 
white lips. 

**I do love you!” she cried, vehemently— 
passfonately. ‘‘It seems to me that J love yon 
better than my own soul; but for your sake as 
wellas my own I cannot marry you. if I dld 
T should lose my self-respect and yourg as wel). 
Don’t make my task harder for me thon it {s 
already, Max ; go away, and let me try to re- 
concile mycelf to the future, and get over this as 
best I can,” 

**You mean me to say good-bye to you—good. 
bye for ever?” he said, in a harsh voice, totally 
anlike his usual tones, 

** Yes ; what else is possible t” 

There was a few minutes’ eilence. Mabe! re. 
mained with her hands clasped before her and 
her eyes fixed on the nd, Max, on the con- 
trary, looked around , and was dimly con- 
eclous of the autumnal desolation of the scene 
on which he looked. The grey skies, the dripping 
trees, the yellow leaver, and sodden lawns—ai! 
spoke of the dead summer, and his own dead 
hopes. 

“And we might have been so happy!’ he 
groaned, with unconcealed misery, 

Mabel put her hand to her throat—a not 
infrequent gesture of hers when she was agi- 
tated. r 


“‘We may be happy yet—there Is a happiness 
io a sense of duty achieved,” she sald, witha 
brave striving after composure; but even to 
herself the sentence sounded trite and dry, aut 
he received it with a gesture of scorn, 

“Duty fs a poor substitute for love!” he 
said, Then he added, fn a different tone,—'* Will 
nothing make you reconsider your deciston, 
Mabel?” ~~ 

“ Nothing.” 

“You condemn me to & 
misery {”” 

a aca but I try to make you do 


life of utter 


**You are crusl—heariless, You have no 
pity i” 

She did not reply, save by a deepeigh. Ib 
was hard to be thus accused when every fibre of 
her belog; every pulse of her heart, beat for the 
man before her, urgiog her to throw every con- 
sideration to the winds, and LUve only for him 
and love, 

Bat if she had yielded she would have been 
untrue to herself, and this she knew, 

“Well,” Max said ab Inst, in the same dol! 
mechanical tones, “if you are obdurate, 1 sup- 
pose there Is nothing for me to do but go. 
Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, but she, with a suddes, 
unexpected movement, threw herself on his 
breast, laced her arms round his meck, and 
ylelded herself utterly to his caresses. 

‘*Good«bye, my own love. Be true to me 
etill |” she said, and then she tore herself away 
and rau indoors, leaving bim standing there, 
looking after her until she had disappsared 
within the house, 

“Perhaps she ts right. I don’t know,” le 
rauttered, vaguely, ae with slow, stumbling 
ateps he made his way ont of the gardev. 
“ Anyhow, she is the one woman in the world 
for me!” ‘ 


CHAPTER V. 
Wurn the two Misses Brocke returned from 
their drive they were Informed that Mis Mabel 


was not very well, and was lying down. She 
had @ headache, and seked not te be disturbed, 
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adding that she could not eat avy lancheor, eo ft 
gould be useless sending any up to her, 

“Has Mr. Vaughan arrived?” asked Miss 
Euphemla, of the trim servant who gave the 
message, 

Fes raa’am, He hsve been and gone,” 

‘ Gone ! - 

“Yoa, ma’am. He had a taik with Miss Mabe! 
ia the garden for about au hour, and then she 
came in, and he walked stralght out of the house 
and up the road towards the station, without so 
wach as epesking & word to anybody, or leaving a 
message or soything of the sort.” 

The two elder ladies looked rather dieconcerted, 
spd when they were alone she younger nodded 
eagely, obeerving,—” 

“Tam afraid there is something the matter 
between those two. Perhaps the engagement Is 
broken off even |” 

Mabel dfd not come down ab all that day, and 
only Heaven and her own heart knew how terrible 
a battle she fought, and how many times she was 
nearly conquered. 

The nexo morning she quietly announced that 
she was no longer engaged to Max. and after 
breakfast told fo a few words the reason of their 
parting. So much she thought was due to her 
aunts; bas she exacted from them a4 
promise—very readily given—to keep {t 4 secret 
from the rest of the world. 

Afver she had gone out the two old ladies held 
an eager confab together, and the result of their 
opinfon was communicated to Mabel thas same 
avening. 

‘We have been thinking, my dear,” sald Miss 
Eupbemia, who was, as usual, spokeswoman, “ we 
have been thinklog that as your life has besn 
hitherto eo guied and monotonous we had perhaps 
better Ist you have a changeofscene, and a chance 
of seeing the world, Did you not say that the 
Monneringe had asked you to go abroad with them 
this wiater 1°’ 

“ Yea,” Mabs! returned, Mstlessly, “but I 
refused,” 

‘* There fs no reason why you chould not with- 
draw your refaeal, Your aunt Jadith and I are 
too old to care for travelling about, bat yon 
are young, and it will do you good, Ib is the 
desire of both of as that you should accept Mra, 
Monverlog’s invitation, and accompany her on 
ber tour—that Is, of courre, eubject to your 
ilking to do ao,” 

Mabel considered for a few momente, and 
finally came to the conclasigg that It would be 
really the beet thing she c do. , 

She had looked forward to the winter with 
dread unspeakable, ‘lo the long, dreary days, 
when she would have nothing to do but think of 
the happiness she had missed, and wonder how 
she would live out the read of her life fn the hovee 
where she and her lover had spent so many happy 
hours, and where, at time, she was remfoded of 
bim. Worse than this would be the nights when 
aleep refused to viait her pillow, and the memory 
of her lost love would haunt her like a living 
presence, 

In travelling she would at least have change 
and variety, and the companionsh{p of lively 
people—people, too, before whom It would be of 
necessity that she should hide her grief. 

So ib was decided, and a fortnight later she 
went up to town, and joined the Maunerings, at 
the C vartug Cross Hotel, where they were etsying 
for a day or two before starting for Brussels, 

_ Althea greeted her with affectionate warmth 
but started slightly at her changed appearance. 

“How white you look |” she exclaimed, ay they 
met. “ Have you been fil?” 

"T have oot been very well,” Mabel answered 
evasively, “I daresay Tf shall be all right soon,” 

Then Aluhéa, who looked flushed and brilliant, 
told her secret, as she called it, which was, that 
she Was engaged to Captain Averil. 

“Aad, oh, Mabel!” she exclatmed, enthusl- 
astically, I am eo happy, for he fs #0 nice, and 
£0 deeply in love with me!” 

Mabel congratulated her heartily, hut nob with- 
out a slight spasm, which seemed quite natural, as 
she contrasted her friend's happy drosp:cte_ with 
her own bilghted love, : 

Dab selfishness was a fault of which no one 
could aecuse Mabel, and after the first sharp 


twinge she was able to giva Althea her fallest ! youd her wildest hopes, for not the leasb part of 
sympathy, and the latter corfited to her ail that | her trouble had basen the fear that after all Max 


had happened since they mob. 

*T have but ¢ne trouble,’’ che covcluded, algh- 
ing, as she twisted the hoop of pearls than bore 
witness to her betrotha! round her finger 
© Archar fe frightfally j-alcus, and seems to ferr 
Taba! flict with other men while he is away, Of 
course,” added Althes, ia a deeply-fojared tons 
“ft ls very abominable, because I never flirt. Tr 
is true I cometimes talk and laugh with Ralph’e 
friends, but that {a quite different to flirting 

“You must try and make Captalo Avert! 
Glatingulsh the difference,’ returnod Mabel, 
smiling. 

A day or two later they crossed to Calais, and 
went straight oo to Lenenele, where they intended 
ataylog for & month or two 

Mabel evjoyed seeing the pretty little clean 
capital, and she and Aithes went about a sood 
deal, and-zaw all there was to be seen before 
golug on to Dresden ; but if she had had any Idea 
that change and excitement wonld drive Maz 
from her mind, she very soon found out her 
mistake, for at the end of # month--at the end 
of sfx months, indeed—her remembrance of 
him was as keen as ever, and she constantly 
found her thoughta straying towards him, 
even when she tried her ntmost to control 
them. - 

And so the winter passed away ; and In April, 
when the bude were buretiog their green calycos, 
and the white-thorn blossom had sprinkled the 
hedges with {ts starry blooms, the Manzerings 
came back to Eogland, and stayed a few days in 
London before going to Deepdale. 

Oa the eveniog of their arrival Ralph came 
to dinner, and Mabel could nob avoid being 
conselous that his eyes were very often fixed 
on hera In a sort of vague curiosity, as If his 
{nterest fu her had deepened siace they met 
jast, 

She was looking very pale and fragile, he 
thought, like a snow-flower, that would melo 
away with a breath, It seemed dfficult to 
believe there ex'sted such a firm will, such 
intense resolve aud domination of self as she 
had exhibited in her relations with Max—bher 
delicate physique hardly eeemed capable of iv. 

After dinner he joined her where she was 
sittlag, occupying herself with a book, while 


Althea aud Coptaia Averil made up for long ; 


arrears of conversation {n the window receas, aud 
Mr, and Mre. Mannerlog composed themselves 
for the quiet uap, without which they would 
hardly have thought life worth living ! 

“Miss Brooke, I saws friend of yours yester- 
day,” he said ; and he could see from her sudden 
start and the consciousness in ber face that the 
guessed to whom he alluded, 

* You mean Max Vaughan?” 

“Yea ; and I have good newa to tell you of bim. 
He is now a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeone, and fe working like a slave at his pro- 
fession, His whole mode of life—indeed, his 
mode of thought as well—has entirely changed. 
I ae saw such an alteration fn a man fo my 
life 1” 

“Thank Heaven!” Mabel murmured, below 


her breath, and a glad radiance overspread her 


face, 
“ He fs a splendid fellow!” Ra!ph added, wloh 
more enthusiasm than he usually dieplayed, “TI 


had no Idea he had {5 in him ; but his energy ls 


immense, and he,renlly eeeme quite devoted to 


his profeseion, and could, if he Uked, obtain its 
itghesthoacars But I don’t think he is 
ambitious ; he seems guite content to help other 
people, without thinking of himrelf, and goes 
poklog abont fn all the sinme and alleys, Joctor- 
ing poor wretches from whom there {fs not the 
least chance ofever getting any fees. Of course,” 
Ralph added, glancing at her from out of the 
corner of hfs eyes, “ his former friends were very 
much astonished when they found he actaally 
meant hard work, and at first utterly declined to 
believe in {t, However, he has proved them 
wron “od 

Mabel was listening with clasped hands and 
eager eyes. Her work lay unheeced on her lap. 








** T sam go glad to hear this—eo very glad,” ale 
said, eoftly ; and, indeed, the news was good be- 














might bresk down; that her love, eo far off as it 
was, would nob be enfliclently strong to uphold 
bim. 

*' He has baea the victim of fl Jack,” Ralph 
added, in a still lower voice ; “and his faulis are 
due more to circumstances than to anything 
slee, for his disposftion ts good, and he Is 
generous toa fanit, I have known him all my 
life, so Lam fo a position to epenk with a degrec 
of certainty on the subject. You see he was 
brought up and epolled by his uncle, and when 
he was twenty-one inherited a large fortnne, of 
whfch he had undleputed control, Then he deb 
~--—'' Ralph came to a sudden pause, for a desp 
crimson fiaah had spread fiso’f ail over MaSéi’s 
fece, aad he thought perhaps he bad said enough, 
at any rate for the present. 

A few minutes afterwards Mabel quietly stoln 
out and into her own room, She wanted ta be 
alone--to think over what Ralph had fald hgr, 
and give vent to eome of the tumultuous Joy 
that the news had given birth to, 

After a'l, Max had been true to her---frre to 
himeelf. He had not sank under the burden of 
his trouble, but had battled with 't—and con- 
quered | 

Well, whatever happened now, she felb she 
could bear it--even the prospect of the long, 
loveless days that stretched belore her in such a 
dreary blank, and from whose contemplation she 
had so often turned with sick despair. 

She was roused from her reverie by the en 
trance of Althea, who shared her room, and who 
now rushed up to her, pale and tearful, 

‘Oh, Mabel, Mabel! What shall f do--whot 
shall Ido?” she sobbed, Incoherently, Buging 
herself on her friend’s shoulder. * Arthur haze 
gone away, and 1--I-—have-—given— him-—back 
—his—ring |” 

‘© Nonaense, Aithon!’’ Mabel sald, trying to 
soothe her; but Althea had made up her mind 
to ery ; and cry she did until she was absolutely 
exhausted, 

“He Is & cruel, iieartless wreteh |!” she ex- 
claimed, with vicions energy, when her sobs bad 
in some degree subsided ; ‘and J hate hiw! 
I tell you, I do, Mabel, £ hate him ike--ilke 

” 


She could nod fiad a paralied strovg enough, 
so the sentence remained unufinikhed. 

“* Have you really quarrelied with him—and 
on the very night of your first mecting 1” 

"Yes; bub,” eageriy, “fb fs all bis fauld, es 
you will see when I explain. You kaow that 
pretty, Hetle gold and enamel slipper { wear on 
my watch chain }” 

Yes. You mean the one that foreign officer, 


| Baron Valletort, gave you ?’ 


Althea nodded, but carefully refrained from 
meeting Mabei’s eyes. 

‘ Well, Arthur saw it, and asked me where I 
got fc from, and I would nod tell him a story, eo 
Leald the Baron Vailetor® gave ib me, and it 
seems he kvowa the Baron ; bas met him ab baile 
and ab dianers, and declares ho is an ayfal 
wretch, who flirts with every woman he sees,” 

“JT can quite believe tt!’’ murmured Mabel, 
rather drily, for she herself had expressed. the 
aame opinfon to Althea as this—but she did cob 
remind her of is at the prezeutd moment, 

“Then he accused mo of having flirted with 
him, whieb,’ Althea added, with v ‘tuons Indig- 
nation, “},-of courze, denied, Arvaur declared 
1 must have done ao, or the Biron could nover 
have given me the bijou, and thea I god atgry, 
and ead if he would not take my word tn oue 
thing he would not in another, and perhaps we 
had better break cf our engagement, aa.we did 
not seem suited to exch other,’ 

Oh, Althea, did you really say that?’ | 

"Yes," doggediy; “and I meant it—only I 
didn’t think he would take meat my word, But 
he did, for he gob up. Ralph had gone, you 
know, and papa and mamas were both asleep. 
He got up, and sald Iwasright, There eould be. 
no chance of heppinees for us unleas we had gon- 
fidence fn gach other ; avd so he agreed that {6 
would be better wo should both he fres. With 
that I took the ring off, and put it in hfs hind, 
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and turned away. Oh, dear!” breaking of 
abruptly, ‘I wieh I were dead!” 

“No, you don’s, The quarrel will be made up 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Never!” cried Althea, tragically, and she 


began to cry n, 

“Did Fike ap Averil accept the ring!" asked 
Mabel, bringing her back to the point, and at the 
question Althea dried her tears. - 

** He did not seem as {f he would at first, for 
be held {t In his fiogers and looked at {b heslts- 
tingly. Then he sald, ‘D» you mean thie, 
Al t' And I aald I did—meant {i quite 
eerlously, ‘ Very well,’ he sald, ‘ remember this 
is your own doing, but if you think better of is, 
let me know, It ie you who must ask for a recon- 
cillation, not [’ And with that he went. 
Oould anythiog be more abominable than his 
condact t"’ 

“I don’t know,” cautlously. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
epithe ft fs your condnct that deserves that 
e ¢.” 

* Ob, be is egotistical enough for anything | 
Bat there, I don’t care. He may keep his 
ring—or give {t to someone else if he likes, 
mh Sa hurt me the smallesy bit in the 
world!” 

And to prove her words Althea burst foto a 
storm of sobs, that Mabel, with some difficulty, 
succeeded in quieting. 

‘*Now, wili you take my advice?” sald the 
Founger gir), when her companion was calmer, 

‘*Te all depends on what {0 ie.” 

“Write to Captain Averill and say you were 
wrong, and you wish to be frlends again.” 

‘I will do nothiog of the sort. He shall 
not think I am so hard op for 4 lover as all 
that!" 

* Don’t be silly, Althea! What is the use of 
making yourself miserable for nothing }” 

“I’m not miserable—at least, I shan’ be 
miserable by the morning.” 

™ You you ‘will, because you are fn love with 


‘*All the more reason why I should not make 
the first step. Besides, if he shows off like this 
before we are married, what will he do after, I 
should like to know?" 

It was useless to try and reason with her while 
she was {n this mood, eo Mabel wieely refrained 
from eaying any more, trusting that-by morning 
she would come to her senses, 

Bat when morning came {ft only found her 
resolution hardened. Nevertheless, she evidently 
had lurking hopes that Averi! himself would 
relent, for she would not go out shopping all day, 
but sat at the window, dry-eyed rt red-chesked, 
pretending to occupy herself with some needle- 
work, but really Mstening for the footatep that 
never came. 

And so the day passed on, and on the next 
afternoon it was arranged they should all go down 
to Deepdale together. 

Poor Althea looked forward to the journey 
with dread, for it seemed to her that ff she once 
left London without seeing her recreant lover it 
meant a foal farewell between them; and she 
really did care for him, in epite of the ccquetry 
so deeply ingraloed in her nature, which even her 
engagement had been powerless to aubdue, 

However, her prids would not allow her to 
make any sign, and thus it happened that the 
return to the Manor, to which she had been look- 
fog forward with such ese, proved a 
melancholy sort of occasion after all, and not 
only to her, bub to Mabel ae well, for the girl 
could bat remember how happy she had been 
when she left it last, soon after her betrothal to 


The hardship of duty does nob conalst so 
rouch ia the decision by which we select the 
thorny path, leaving the roses behind us—It con- 
sists in those dark days that come after, when 
sven the ecent cf the roses has vanished and the 
thorus prick us with every step we take—whea 
the excitement bas all gone, and only the con- 
sclousnese of having chosen the “ better part” 
fa left to chesr the monotony of the day's 
labour. 

About a week afterthelr return—Mabel was 


had an unpleasant idea that he wae galte aware 
of the reason why her finger was rlogiees. 

“Te there anything up between you and 
Averilt” he asked her, as they were eftting on 
the Jawn In the spring sunshine. ‘‘ Because he 
has all of a sudden exchanged {nto regiment 
ordered for active service, aud I expect every 
day to hear of his embarking.” 

Poor Althea! Sue tried bard nob to ‘ make a 
scene,” as she herself expreased {t; but she had 
to turn away her face so that Pslph should not 
ees bow white [t had grown. 

Mabel, who was sittfag next her, came to her 


“When did ycu see Captain Averil last |’ 

“The night before leat. He came into my 
rooms, and Max Vaugban happened to be there. 
Arthur seemed to be rejoicing at the prospect of 
getting cud of Hoagland and ceeirg some fighting ; 
and then, to my great astonishment, Vaughan 
declared he should like to go too, and ssid he 
should volunteer as a surgeon. | cold him he 
bad much better remain at home; but he didn’t 
seem to see it, and the result ia that he fs to 
accomp ny the troops to South Africa, and they 
will probably set sail this week.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Waren Mabel left Deepdale she took Althes 
with her, ia the hops that the change of scene 
might do her good, and make her forget the 
young officer, who, according to her own {dea, 
had deeerted her In euch a beartless manner. 

On the Invitation given ber Althes 
accepted {b listlessly, with the gracious remark 
that she really cared little where ehe went, 
and the Lindens would do as well as anywhere 
else, 


As It proved, it did better than anywhere else 
—~or, at all events, she seemed to think so, for 
she stayed there all the summer, and declared 
hereeif in love with the quiet life that Mabel 
and her aunte led, and loath to leave It. 

“I suppose I must have changed a good deal 
sluce last year, ehe sald, with a rather sad emile, 
one midsummer day, when both girls had just 
come in from a walk, and were having a cup of 
tea in the drawing-room before taking their 
things off. “I ueed to think that life would not 
be worth living without plenty of tennis and 
gaiety, and lots of people; but now I really 
don’t care a scrap about anything of the sort— 
and never shall sgatn.” 

“Oh, yes you will!” Mabel responded, with 
a quiet smile, ‘* My experience of life tells me 
you can’t lay down unalterable rules at one-and- 
twenty.” 

“What about yourself, then!" 

"Ob, I am different to most girle—I feel 
quite old, and staid, and dull,” she retarned, 
with s slightly nervous laugh ; and this was the 
truth, for sll her girlishness had, Indeed, de- 

leaving {n {te place a sort of calm 
serenity which might have become # nun, so 
little had it to do with the natural buoyancy of 
youth. 

Althea looked at her keenly. 

“Do you think you will ever 
Mabel 1” 

Before Mabel had time to reply the door was 
opened quickly, and Mises E saphemis came fiutter- 
{ng {nto the room like a startled bird, 

**Ob, Mabel! such a sad thing—an accident— 

a luggage-traix ran into a passenger-train {'’ she 
exclaimed, with incoherent excitement. ‘I have 
just come up the village, and I met the doctor 
and hfs asaletant both hurrying cft. I wish I 
cou'd do something to help; but-——" 
Mabel had started up Immediately, and it waa 
characterletic of her that even while her aunt was 
speaking she had jamped up, and picked up a 
chitellsinec—a useful sort of thing, containing 
needle-case, scissors, kalfe, &e,,—which was 
ly ing on a table close at hand, 

Ta afew minutes she was at the scene of the 
accident, and doing her best to asaish the 
sufferers, Ob! the trony of fate! Among them 


marry, 





etlil at Deepdale—-Ralph cama down, and Althea 


wounded to death was Msxz's divorced wife, 


Even fn her bitter agony Mabel did everything 
possible for her—even bad her carrisd with 4!) 
tenderness to the Lindens, where she was clicsa 
in Mabel’s own bed—for there waa not time to 
make up another; and then Mabel waited upon 
her with untiring devotion, of which, however. 
she was entirely oblivious, for though she opened 
her eyes now and again and looked rovnd be; 
wonderingly, they were closed almost fustant ys 
without having rested on her nurse. } 

Later on the doctor came and gave her an 
opiate, ander whose influence she grew calmer 
and presently fell into an uneasy alamber, 

“I think she must bave been travelling aloxe, 
for uo ove hes made Inquiries after her, avd che 
does not seem to have bad any luggage,” he said, 
drawing Mabel on ore side, “I can’t quite maks 
ker out. She is well dressed, but she does not 
seem to be exactly a lady for all that, [suppose 
ehe bas sald nothing by which you have been 
able to obtain a clue to her relations }” 

Mabel shook her head—she did not thick 
there was any necessity to tell Dr. Marston that 
she and his patient had met before, slnoce the 
knowledge could not pouslbly be of any avail. 

** There can be no doubt that her injuries ars 
dangerous, and masy perhaps be fatal," he con- 
tinued, gravely. ‘“ Of course, ove ought to com- 
municate with her relations, but ff we don's 
know who > J are tt is out of the question, 
Don’t you kk you had better bave a pro- 
fessional purse In, Miss Brooke? Sitting up sll 
night won't be a thing for you.” 

Bat Mabel ed to secept the suggestion, 
saylog that if she were tired Althea would help 
her; and, indeed, the latter was most apxious to 
take her place at the bedside, {a order that her 
frlend might take some rest. 

*' No,” said Mabel, “Iam golng to watch to- 
night, and you shall rep'ace me in the morning, 
I don’t mind altting up the least bit in the 
world ; and, you must remember, Lam a good 
deal etronger than I look.” 

Asa matter of fact, if she had gone to bed it 
is very doubtful whether she would have elept, 
for her nerves were all in a state of tension with 
excitement; and, besides, she would have re- 
garded the abandonment of her post a2 a sort 
of moral cowardice unworthy of her. 

It wasa relief when all the rest of the house- 
hold had retired, and she was sitting qoict!y by 
the bedefde watching the sleeper, and wondering 
where Max was ab that moment, and what bis 
sensations would by some necromancy thie 
ecene could be show# to him, 

News of him had come now and egain through 


the mediumship of the which a! ways 
mentioned him in terms of the highest praice, 
commending his his prudence, his cevo- 


tfon, all of which, they said, were unequalled ; 
but for all that, Mabel never took up the Zimcs 
but with a alnkiog heart, for she knew that bis 
comrades were falling dally, and why should he 
be exempt from the lot that had overtaken 
them ¢ 

Those last few weeks had been terribly anxious 
both for her and Althea. Poor Althea! who 
had found out she cared a great deal more for 
Averll than she had thought possible, and would 
have given ten years of her life to be able ‘o 
ando the folly of that one night when ehe had 
sent him from her ! 

These thoughts were slipplog fdly through 
Mabel’s mind as she kept her vigil by the light 
of a shaded lamp burned tow soas not to fal! on 
the eyes of the slesper, who was moving res!- 
lessly about, aa ff even the narcotic had nov been 
able to still the remembrance of pain. 

Mabel looked at ber attentively, and dim as 
the light was, it was yet suffictent to show the 
lines and wrinkles in a face that, if [ts owner 
had but Ulved « different life, Time would 
ecarcely yet have touched. It was even moré 
worn and haggard than it had been when the 
young girl had seen ft Inst, for now {i was 
destitute of those artificial accessions that bs 
lent {te fictitlous bloom. The rouge and powder 
had been washed off, and the ekin was cbsolatcly 
ghastly in fte faded pallor ! 





{Co tinued on page 280 ) 
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CLIFFE COURT. 


—:0:-— 
CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


“} wonpeR,’ eaid Habert Cilffe, to himself, 
the next morning, 38 he stood on the threshold 
of his uncle's study, ‘ I wonder how a man feels 
as he fe being led before a judge to take his trial 
for wilfel murder, or something almost ae bad. I 
fancy his eensations must resemble mine at the 
present moment,” 

No thought of turning back struck him—his 
Jove for Arline was deep enough and true exough 
go enable him to withstand all bis uncle might 
say; but in spite of that his feelings were not 
_ asedy enviableae he entered the room and found 
Lord Cliffe seated {np an arm-chair, his head sunk 
ov his breast, inanattiinde that was very unusual 
with him. He roused hinself as his nephew came 


to. 

“I'm glad to eee you, my boy,” hesald, “I 
was feellog rather depressed, bai what you have 
to tell me will do me good, no doubt.” 

' How do you know Ihave anything to tell 
you)” queried Hubert, in order to gain time to 
consider in what way he had better make his 
eommuntoation, 


“I can tell by your face and manner. Besides, 
you remember our conversation yesterday about 
Clarios, You p-omised to give me some definite 
news to-day.” 

“T have come for that purpose,” said Hubert, 
alowly. ‘‘ You told me you wished me to marry, 
and so Ihave resolved to do so with as little 
dslay as possible,” ’ 

"Thad ie right. I congratulate you with ail 
my heart! ’ exclaimed the Viscount, springing 
upand shaking his band. “ You have spoken to 
the lady #”” 

1 I have,” 

“ And she has accepted you?” 

" Yor,” 

“I knew she would, Hubert, you are a man 
to be envied. Everyone admires Olarice—you 
will have the most beautiful wife In the three 
counties }”’ 

“TI think I shall, but—but it will not be 
Clarice.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Lord O:iffe, dropplog hia 
hand, end staring at him in smaszement, 

“To will nob be Clarice,” repeated the young 
man, hie voice gathering frmuess as he proeseded, 
“ As I told you before I could not marry a woman 
unless J loved her, and the only one J ever cared 
for, or ever ehall care for, has promised to becums 
my wife, She is Arline Lester—-Lady Osarlyou's 
irlead, and a member of your own household.” 

Ifthe announcement had been a bombehell 
suddenly thrown down before him {b could nob 
have produced a greater effeetb on the Viscount, 
He stepped back afew paces, the colour slowly 
fading from his face, and the expression Hubert 
knew 80 well coming into his eyes, 

* You — have — asked-—Arline— Lester—to— 
marry—you!” he sald, making a paus® between 
each word, 

"I have, and I am proud and happy to esy she 
has consented,” 

* Fool!” exclalmed Lord Cliffe, with bliterest, 
angrieet emphesls, © You have rnined yourself 
for life! D. you think I will ever acknowledge 
her—a girl who has filled the place of a servant-— 
to aspire to be mistress of Oiiffe! By Jovei ”— 
lsughing bitterly——"she has played her carda 
weil to have ensnared you to such an extent, but 
it strikes me she will not have very much to con- 
gratalate herse!f apon, after all!” Then his tone 
changed to one of anxicus, eager entreaty. 

Huvert, it ls not too late even yet—give this 
aitl op, and have done with your folly. I will 
see that she never worries yon again,” 

“What!” orfed Hubert, his volce ringing oud 
clear and defiant, “Give up the woman I ant 
You might as well ack me to cut off an arm or a 
leg, for the pain wou'd nob be half so great. To 
give her up would be to part with the better half 
of my life—to deny myself happiness for , 
bad that no man hag a right to ask one to do.’ 

‘Have I no right, Habert{ Do the years In 


which I have felt and acted towarde you os 
father count for nothing 1” 

‘*They count for everything, but In a case 
like the present there can be no possibility of In- 
terference. A man must think and act for him- 
= = come what may, Arlice shall be my 


In the young man’s tone the elder recognised 
ating of his own imperious will—recognised as 
well how difficult 1b would be to bend that will. 
‘* Arlloe Lester shall be your wife, you say!” 
he exclaimed, in a low tone of concentrated bit- 
terness, ‘‘I say she shall not! I have power to | 
prevent It, and I will do so, or I will turn you a 
beggar from these doors! D. you hear me, tir! 
onal beggar ” | 
‘ I hear,” Habert responded, calmly, “ but | 
that threat has no power to deter me, I can 
work while I am young.” 
“ What are you fit for, I should like to know ! 
A gentleman who has never eciled his Angers is 
hardly the man to ged on ia lifs unaided. All 
the professions are closed to you, #2 you would 
either have to dig or beg!” 
A deep flash of anger rose to Hubert’s brow 
atthe contemptucus tone In which the words 
were uttered, 

* I should do neither, but that is not a point 
we need discaas.” 

“You are right, {t le not; for if I once close 
my doors against you I will never open them 
agalo, and uot one farthing of the Ciiffe money 


shall ever possess |” 

Haber’ es tne hie shoulders. 

“That fs an empty threat, Uocle Everard. 
You forget the Oilffe estates are entafled, and 
deecend of right to me,’ 

“J forgat nothing. The Cliffe estates are on- 
tatled, but they would nob descend to you, for 
you have no right to the name of (Miffe!” 

For 2 moment the two men stood gazing at 
each other—more alike than they had ever been 
before, for Habert's bright, debonnatr expression 
had faded, and In his face was the same set stern- 
res as distinguished the Viscouns’s, although 
without the bitter anger of the latter. 

*' Do you know the meaning of your words, or 
are they only the result of a bdifnd fary, that will 
not stay to resson!’ he asked, at last, in very 
low tones. 

“ They are true—trns as the Heaven aboveur, 
although J never intended you should know it. 
Ciarke is tho rightful helrese to the Cliffe 
estates, and if you had married her you would 
have been their master, and the face of your 
mother and father never having been married 
would have remained hidden.” 

“JT donot belleva what you aay!” the young 
man asserted, vehsmentiy. “ What proof have 
you that my parents were not married }” 

" Whad proof have you that they were! You 
cannot prove & negative ; buy if such a thing as 
& marriage certificate had been in ex'stence I 
should have heard or seen something of it.” 

‘* Bow was It, then, you allowsd me to assume 
a name and position not mine?” 

**Because you were wy brother’s sop, and I 
was fond of you; because | was not likely to 
marry, and because I had hed a quarrel with my 
slater, and could not bear the idea of her in- 
heriting the estatee—three very sufliclens rea- 
sons. Who your mother was I caunot tel, for 
she died before your father, and he, when | saw 
him, was breathing his last. So you ses, Mr, 
Hubert, the ground fs cub away from under your 
fest—I was not wrong when I sald you would be 
a beggar.” 

It fe surely no disgrace to his manhood that 
Hubert should have uttered a deep groan as he 
sank ona chair, too overpowered by the revela- 
tion jast mve to him even to speak. 

He had been so proud of his name, had gloried 
in the achievements of his ancestors, had vowed 
to himeelf that never by word or deed would he 
be unworthy of them; and now he discovered 
that their name was not hie, that [n the eyes of 
the law he did not exist, 

The trial was a terrible one—the disgrace and 
horoiliation were almost too great to be borne, 
He was crushed absolutely by ft; and In this 








moment of degradation {t seemed to him all the 


sweetness had gone out of his ilfe, that never 
more would he beable to hold up bis head amonget 
hia fellow men, never again feel himeelt the 
Hubert Ciiffe who had shot, and fished, and 
hunted, telling himself whats grand thing life 
war, revelling in the mere sense of exletencs and 
ite pleasures. Henceforward everything would 
Be differen’. 

Lord Cilffe watched him, his own heart ashing 
for hile sorrow, although he himself had been the 
means of (nfilcting ft. Presently he eald,— 

"Perhaps now you will acknowledge the wis- 

dom of my plan that yon should marry Ciarice ; 
fadeed, there fs yet time for you to repair all by 
dolug it. She will become your wile, and then 
there will be none to dispute your title to the 
ownership of Cliffe. Be wise, Hubert---marry her, 
and set everything atraight.” 
The temptation was a great one--bow grea 
can never be known. On the one alde ha was 
offered wealth, honour, and a grand old title; 
on the other the reliaquishment of all bis former 
pleasures, Inxuries, and--worst of all—hle name, 
All hononr to him that he conquered the baser 
part of his nature, and leb what was noblest 
triumph. 

"I will cot marry her! Come what may, I 
will fight my own battle for the sake of the 
woman I love, and she is brave enough to fight 
it with me, I know,” he exclaimed, rising In his 
excitement, and facing Lord Cilffe with a iight 
of steadfast resolution In his eyes. “If ¥ 
do not conquer Pate, it shall not be for want of 
trylog.” 

**¥e thla your decision 3” 

** Tb fe.” 

‘*Your final one? Remember, thie fs your 
laat chance of retrieving everything.” 

‘'T remember ; bat ft makes no difference to 
my determination,” 

‘*Then, a8 you defy my authority, I discard 
you for ever {'’ exclaimed Lord Cuffe, hoaree 
with’ passton, and raisiog his hand as he epoke. 
"T bave felt towards you aa a father, and treated 
you asa sop, aad in retarn you thwart me in my 
dearest wiehes, Henceforth you are nothing to 
me—leas than nothing, for I will nob mention 
your name, and no inducement shall prevail upon 
mes to see you. This very evening you leave 
Cilffe Court, All your personal belongings shall 
be packed up, and sent after you to any addreeu 
you may give, and then communication between 
us ceases,” 

Hubert bowed his head, and went slowly te- 
wards the door ; as he reached fd he turned and 
held out hie hand, 

“Will you not shake hends, Uncle Everard, in 
memory of the past, and what we have been to 
each other 1” 

"JY will not! The past is wiped cut by the 
present, My only memory of you will be that of 
& man who returned my kindness with basest 
{ugratitede, and my fervent wish fs that you 
aid your servant-bride may desply repent that 
you ever set eyes on each other.” 

The taunt rouged Hubert to resentment, He 
turaed on his uncle, bis eyes flashing fire. 

"The wish is unworthy of one bearing the 
name of Cliffe. If I have lost my title to itt 
truat I may never fall so deeply from what fs be- 
coming In a gentleman, You shall be obeyed, 
Lord Clite—-I will leave your honse at once, 
and do uot think I shall ever ask to return 
to it.” 

So ssying, he walked from the room, leaving 
the Viscount standing by the table, his head 
bent, but no elgn of eoftentog In his steely eyes. 

There was no chance of his resolution faltering, 
even though his heard was torn in two by the 
pain of parting with Hubert, To him the fulfil- 
ment of his owns fron will was everything, and 
woe to thoes who thwarted him, 

Whatever mighd betide, Haberb had himaelf 
bo thank ; he had been given chances, and wilfully 
thrown them away, so he must abide by the con- 
nequences, 

Thus Lord Ciiffe reasoned, believing, in his 
imperious way, that not he but his nephew was 
to blame, and absolving himself of all reproach. 
in the matter, 
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OHAPTER XVIII. 


"I wonDeR what's the maiter with %r, 
Hapbert,”” remarked Lire, Balton, peerlug at 
Arline over her epectacies, as she sat ab work 
opposite, “I saw him icaviog his uncle's study, 
and it struck me there had been some unpleasant- 
nose between them, for his face looked quite 
drawn avd baggerd, and he went straight through 
ue front door without takivg notice of anything 
oranybody. Taey have never bad a real quarrel 
yet, and it fs to be hoped they're not going to 
bakla now.” 

Arline’s heart gave a great bound. She knew 
Habert proposed telliag Lord Cliffe of thelr 
atigagement, and at ounce cama to the conclusion 
thao this had been the cauie of the quarrel-— 
supposing there had been one. 

““FHlow long ago fs it since you saw Mr, 
Hubert?” she asked, tremuloualy, and bending 
ber head dowa over her work, 

“ Not more thau.a quarter of an hour, and I 
watched him go straighs down the park and {n 
the direction of the wocd. I should have spoken 
te him and asked if he were not well, but there 
was something ix his face that estopped me. I 
don’) know bow it is,” Mrs, Belton continued, 
foywerlng her voice, “but I fancy some calamity 
tg about falliag on this house-—what Its nature 
winy be I cannot tell,” 

Ariiae looked op {n surprise, for the house- 
keeper wasnod given to these sort of prognos- 
dications, 

"What makes you think so’" ehe inquired. 

“ Several things ; bat moat of all the fact of 
the White Lady having been seen," 

© Who has seen her?” Arline saked, dropping 
her work, and growlog very pale. She had said 
ugthiag to Mcs. Belton of what she heraelf had 
witnessed the precediug olght, for the morning 
light had helped to dissipate her terrors, and she 
bad even tried to persuade borself she had been 
the victim of adelusion of the senses, or some 
freak of tmag\aation due to her excited atate, 

“ Wall,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ I shouldn’s 
thiak of speaking about it to you if you were nob 
different to the ordinary run of girls, who see 

ghosts in their own shadows, but I fancy you aro 
sévsible enough not to be frightened, and not to 
goselp either, I don’t say that I believein spirits 
exactly, bat I do think there fs some truth fa 
the Ouffe ghost, fur I have beard my mother 
declare she was seen ths night before the last Lord 
Onffe died, sad for generations before that, Last 
night, ab abouo bwo o'clock, or a little after, 
Heywood (the butler) thought he heard a door 
siam "’—~Ariine had no doubtit was her own, for 
ehe remembered to have closed {b rather violently 
in ber terror on her return to her room after she 
had seen the White Lady—‘'and so he slipped 
on bis clothes and weat to see that everything was 
right, and jast ashe was golug upstairs again he 
chught sight of a white figure coming from the 
haunted wing. He says be never was go terrified 
in his life before, for, you eee, he never knew 
wheo it was, and be stood quite still watil she had 
disappeared in the darkuess. He hasn’t mentioned 
the circumsbsances to anyone but me, for fear of its 
eens Lord Chffs’s ears, bat you may depend 
Gpon it some misfortune is about happenin 
either to my Lord er Mr. Habert.” : ? 

Arline did not reply, but presently made some 
excass for going upstairs, and then put on her 
hat and slipped ouy chrough a side door Into the 
park, and thence to the wood, where she felt 
prebty sure ehe would find her lover. 

Her Instioct had not deceived her ; he was 
there, sitting mvodily enough on the felled trunk 
of @ tree, Lis hat lying on the ground at his feet, 
and his hands supporting bie head. He started 
ap wheo he saw the Movie black-robed figure, and 
clasped her ja his arms, but almost immediately 
cglea-ed her, and resumed bis former posltion. 

“Wauat ls the matter, Hubert?” she asked, 
sitpping on her knees at his side, and clasplog ber 
alia white bands round his sleeve. ‘* You have 
quarrelied with your ancle conceralng me! ” 

He did not reply. 

‘ Ant Why cid I let you speak to him about 
me? I might buve known what the result would 
bs! she exclaimed, with keen self reproach, 

* My darling | o not blame yourself, for If 1! 





had never seen you, and had refused to marry 
Clarice (as I probably should have refused ), 
thiogs would have been just the same, I have 
something to tell you, Ariive, and while I tell It 
you must sis by my side, and let me feel your 
hands in mine, so that I may know if [ have loa 
everything else one true heart remains to me,” 

She obeyed, and then he told her all that had 
passed between himeelf and his uncle, she listen- 
ing in perfect silence until he had finshed, 

The leaves were falling at thelr feet from the 
wiad-tossed bough, the October skies were grey 
and chill, and the air’‘had the breath of autumn 
as {t swept over their facec-——a very diffsrent kind 
of day from that Jaly one when they had firat 
met io thie very wood, , 

’ And go, my darling, it fe nob rich man, 
heir of vast estates and a title who woos you, bat 
® pevnilese, nameless adventurer, What do you 
say to the change!” 

She clasped her arms about his neck, and barst 
into a flood of tears. 

** My love, my love, what can I asy to you, 
except that I ploy and feol for you from the very 
bottom of my heart?” she exclaimed, half 
hysterically. 

“Taso you do not repeat your choice—you are 
nob afraid of facing the fctare ?” he asked, hold- 
Ing back her head, so that he might lock down 
into her lovely and loving eyes. 

“T am afraid of nothing so long as I have 
you!” 

“Do you know, sweetheart, that assertion 
almost reconciles me to my lot,” he said, kleelog 
her tenderly, “It seems to mo that I am un- 
worthy of euch goodness and treth as youre.” 

“ Hash!” she said, laying her hand-on hie 
Hips, and striviog to epexk playfully, “you are 
worthy of all that Is best and noblest, and ft fs 
little enough I cau give you to repay you for all 
you have lost. “Hubert” she added, wlisifally, 
after a moment's pause, ‘are you sure you will 
never regret your decision—never Wish you had 
married Lady de Roubaix 1” 

“Tam quite sure, dearest. What! would you 
urge me to do ac—wonld you be willing to give 
me up?” 

'*T don’t know,” ehe answered, her falr face 
very troubled. ‘I think, for your own good, I 
could even do that. My love is strong enough to 
sacrifice everything for the sake of its object.’’ 

** Arline!” he exclaimed, reproachfully, “ I 
thought you said separation would be worse than 
death to you?”’ 

© So {t would—infinftely worse. Ab, Habert! 
you do not understand—how fudeed should you? 
A man’s love and a womsn’s seem to me ve 
different. Don’d you see that I would be willing 
to immolate my love {itself If only by doing so I 
might help you in any way! It is terrible to me 
to think I have been the means of bringing you 
to poverty.” 

He took her In his arms and gradually soothed 
her to calmness, and then they began to talk of 
their future plane. 

** OF course, I can never return to the Court, 
and It will be a matter cf necesstty that I should 
begin to see about earning my own living at 
once,” he sald, as they paced together under the 
reddening boughs. ‘‘1 think I shall go, first of 
all, to Colonel Stuart, and eee if he can fiod me 
avything te do; he knows a great many people, 
and may perhaps get me an appointment of some 
kind, I should itke, if I had the money, to go to 
Melbourne, and fiad out the place my father 
lived, trace out his antecedente, and eee whether I 
cannot discover some c\ue to his marriage, That he 
realiy was married I feel morally convinced, and 
I jadge so from what I bave heard Lord Ciltffe 
himself say of him. Bav b-fore doing this I 
must earn some money.” 

"No, you need not,” exclaimed Arline, 
stopping short in her eagerness, and lookiog up 
at him with brightly hopeful eyes; ‘‘I have a 
little of my owns—five hundred pounds-——and 
we will psy your expenses to Ausiralia and 
back.’ 

“And do you think I would take your Mbttle 
atore?” 

** Tf you do not, you will grievs me more than 
I can say. Do not let any false pride stand 
between ur, Hubert ; ib will be zo great a delight 





to me to give you the money that 1 can vhink of 
nothing else!" 

She was so eager, ao determined, that to hars 
refused her request would haves been utterly 
impoesible, and so Hubert at lergth gave 4 
reluctant promise to avai! himself of the money, 
and they walked on until they came to the gaig 
giving access to the road. 

“You had better go back now,” the rouny 
man sald, “ft is growing dusk, and it wou's 4 
for you to be out alone. I shall make my way 
ab once to Oolonel Stuart, and lay my position 
before him, and hear what advice he has to offer ; 
then I will write and make an aprointment to 
see you somewhere, and we can discuss our future 
movements,” 

**T daressy,” Artine reroarked, “wheo J get 
back to the Court I shall fiad a polite note 
from Lord Ciiffe, contalning my quarter's 
aslary, and an intimation that my eervices are no 
longer required.” 

“Tp is more than probable,” Hubert 
answered, gloomily, ‘‘ Where should you go If 
you lefs +” 

“*To the Chase; Lady Carlyon will alway: 
give me shelter, I know, Bat you nesd not 
trouble about mo,” she continued, with her 
bright smile lighting up eyes and lips, ‘TI shal! 
be all right. Ihave been considered lucky ai! my 
life, so there Is no reason why I shouldn't be now. 
However dark things look there fz sure to 
be a sliver lining to the clouds, if we only walt 

atlently for {b to a we 
. “Bat the waiting ~ said Habert, 

Io is weary work, I know, etill ft might be 
worse.” 

They etayed talking some little time longer, 
then sald good-bye—a long and lingering good 
bye, you may be enre—for it is hard to say which 
felt the parting the more keenly. 

Arline walked back along the road, crushing 
the crisp dead leaves beneath her feet. The sun 
was setting, and in the West bare of deep crim 
son ercesed the sky, forming a lurid contrast to 
the dun-grey clouds, and sending splashes of 
red in between the boles of the trees. The young 
girl shuddered as she saw them, for in the 
evening light they bore a curious resemblance to 
blood, and she was growing a little fanciful and 
nervons perhaps, 

Suddenly she was aroused from her musings 
by the quick trot of horse’s hoofs, and a few 
minutes later Lord Ciiffs cams in aight, mounted 
on a fiery hunter, over whom, {t was evident, he 
had lost ali control. He atllt held the reins, 
but all power of checking the horse’s speed was 
gone, and he swerved from aide to side as ff {t 
was just as mach as ke could do to keep on the 
saddle, 

He did not see Arline—passlog her, indee’, 
with the awlftness of a flash of lightning, snd 
leaving in a sbate of Indeecrivable terror, 
as she realised his danger, for she grasped the 
situation at once, ‘The horse was one the 
Viscount had bought lately, but which he had 
never before attempted to ride, Hubert had 
mounted him once, and declared him to be 
vicious, easily startled, and unsafe excep) to ? 
practieed rider, 

Lord Cliffe could lsy claim to the latter 
qualification ; bunt, In spite of this, i) was evident 
ne had overrated his strength In essaylug ‘0 
manage the animal, and that anless somethivg 
stopped the horse, his rider mutt eventually »¢ 
thrown. 

As has before been said, the wood bordered 
one side of the road, while on the other war 5 
hedge that abruptly terminated some distacct 
farther In a cliff overhanging some o!d quarrt , 
whose only protection was a low, natural fer" 
brambles. - 

Tae place had long baen regarded as a dange 
ous one, and many times the question of re!s 
1b off, so ae to protect travellers from the po#*'- 
bility of faliing over, had been raised, bub up °° 
the present no accident had happened, and the 
alteration belng one that could be made 3° 6ny 
time, was—as frequently occurse—pud of In 
defiaitely. 

Arline stood Metening to the recading sound of 
the hoofs, uncertain what to do, There wat ® 
chance someone might meet the Viscount acd 
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the horse’s mad career, bub [hb was an 
rok. remote one, for the road, at this time 
of tht evening, was very lovely, To fetch help | 
would have been worse than useless, and to go on 
her way bo the Court, leaving the fate of Lord 
<9, in uncertaloty, Ariine could nob mske up 
her wind to do, She therefore turned round, 
aud ran as quickly as ehe was able towards the 
quarries, 
“When she reached them, and out of breath 
with the pace at which ehe bad come, stayed to 
listen ; no vonud met her eare, exsept the noise 
of the waterfall on the other slde of the road. 
She glanced round, but there was nod a creature 
in sight, #0 ehe got to the edge of the cliff and 
looked over, 

And then she saw a spectacle that haunted her 
for many a long day afterwards—Lord Ciiffs, 
iyfog on the ground at the bottom, by the side of 
his horse, his hands clenched, and hia dead face 
turned up to the eky, perhaps In mute appeal 
to his Master for grace when he appeared before 
Him! 

Verlly the curse of Lady Hildred had nob lost 
fie power by the lapse of years, 


CHAPTER X!X, 


Cuvre Covrt was a house of mourning; the 
Viscount’s dead body had been brought home, 
and deposited in the state bedroom, there to reet 
until ft was enclosed In the coftia that shou'd 
bear all that was lefi of him to the great vault in 
Cliffe Church. 

Naturally, the whole nelghbourhood was 
shocked at the tragle manner fn which he bad 
met hfs death, and many and anxlone were the 
Ingulries ; but Nttle was known beyond the fact 
of his having mounted the horse, in eplte of the 
remonstrances of the groom, and ridden off un- 
attended—for him a somewhat unusual thing— 
but he was evidently much perturbed, and not In 
his ordinary splirite, as the eervants had 
noticed, 

Before starting he had had an interview with 
Lady De Roubaix, which had lasted rather a long 
time, and, on leaving her, had remarked that he 
felt excited, and the only thing that was 
kely to do him good would be o quick 
gallop across the park, and it was probably for 
this reason that he had mounted the fresh horse 
tostead of his steady hunter. 

What had started the animal off, whether a 
fright of some kind, or a freak of temper, was nob 
known—never would be now—for~ the dread 
Kiog of Terrora had sealed the only lips com- 
petent to tell. Happily, Dr. Fletcher said, death 
mush have been {instantaneous both in the case of 
horee and rider, for the neck of the one was 
broken and the back of the other, 

The news spread like wildfire, and people sald 
it was a good thing Habert had been brought up 
at the Court and knew all detalles connected with 
the estates, as he was now to become thelr 
master--and a very good one he would prove, if 
only hfs mature manhood fulfilled the promise of 
bis"youth ! 

He was at Colonel Stuart's when this Intel- 
ligence arrived, and on hearing it all remem- 
brance of Lord Cifffe's harehnees passed from hie 
mind, and his first impulses was to go to the 

vourt as quickly as possible, and gaze once more 
on the face so goon to be hidden away from view 
of human eyes, 

The household seemed, aud Indeed was, In a 
atete of excitement, and as the young man 
pushed open the front door, and entered the hall, 
he found Lady de Roubafx there, giving direc. 
‘ions to a servant, while Dr. Fietcher stood by, 

The Countess stepped before him, and barred 
his passage as he would have pyesed, 

“Where are you going?” she asked, a dan- 
Strous look of malice fo her dark eyes. 

* Upstairs—to see my uncle's bocy."” 

_“ The door is closed, and I have given orders 
that no one fs to be admitted—at all avente, this 
evening’—~was the calm announcement she 


msde, 
De. Pletcher and the eervants who were by 
stared In amizoment at her tone, That she was 


the nlece of the decsased Viscount they know, 
but for her to dictate thus to hiv heir seemed the 
very acme of arrogance. 

“4 My dear Countess, you forget you are spesk- 
{ng to the presend Lord Cilffe,” observed Dr, 
Fletcher, unable to restst the temptation of 
puttingina word. ‘You will pardon my fater- 
ference, bat I really think you are «exceeding 
your provincs,”” 

She turned upon him with a haughty fash of 
her eplendid eyes. 

“To is you who are dofng that, not 7, Dr 
Fietcher! I forget nothing--o0t even the fact 
of my betng sole and complete mistress of this 
house, Doubtless you are surprised, but ff you 
doubt my words I refer you to this gentleman 
here—who has hitherto been known by the name 
of Hubert Ollffs,” 

The physician turned to the young man, who 
up to the present had nob known whether 
Olarice_was aware of the revelation thad had 
been made to him. F 

Now all doubt was removed, and ib was clear 
that she not only knew, but waa determined to 
take every advoutage of the knowledge—aud, 
more than that, the fact of Hubert having re- 
fused to ally himeelf with ber had so terribly 
wounded her self-love that she was resolved to 
bring home to him the change !n hia pos{tion as 
keenly as isy {n her power. 

The real natare of the womau-—valn, haaghty, 
arrogant and revengeful-—wee being brought out 
by theve altered circumstancer, and 1b waa clear 
she would use to the utmoeh the sudden 
authority and power with which she was io- 
vested, 

“Do you know what she means, Hubert?” 
Inquired Dr, Fletcher, with whom the young 
map was o favourite, 

"Ty do,” 

* And you allow her to assams the mistreas- 
ship of the Court ?”~-amazedly, 

*T have no power to prevent it, Dr. Fletcher, 
since she can claim al! the right to do so,” 
Hubert replied, burriedly ; “ eti!i, considering all 
thinge, I had no idea I should be denied the en- 
trance to my uncle’s room !”’ 

“* Bat what does it all mean? I don’t under- 
stand it!” exclaimed the physician, looking from 


amazement, ‘Surely ’—a sudden {dea striking 
him—“ your uncle has not made a will disin 
heriting you?” 

Habert made a motion of negatlon, and Dr. 
Fletcher {nmedfately added, —~ 

"'T forgot—tho estates are entailed, co he had 
no power over them.” 

“*Qome ontelde,” sald Hubert, “and [ will 
explain matters to you.” 

The doctor obeyed, and they walked on to the 
terrace, where they paced backwards and for. 
wards fa the starlight. 

When the young man bad finlshed hie recital 
of the afternoon's events his listener exclaimed, — 

“Your uncle’s conduct fz abominable, view 
it In whatever light we may! I don't like 
epeaking fll of the dead, but it is bard that the 
living should suffer through hfs despotism, If 
he were not assured you wers his lawfal nephew 
he had no business to bring you up as hie heir, 
and having done eo, {t was hie dnty to see that 
you were provided for,” 

“Bat Countess de Roubaix certafaly has 
the best claim to the estates, supposing my 
uncle's assertion to be true,” 

**Mbat fs so, but he should have thought of it 
before he brovght you back from Australfa with 
him. However, it’s no good crying over spl tmilk, 
and what's done is done-——the poixt to be discussed 
now fs what your best mode of procedure will 
be. It Is no use attempting any compromise 
with Lady de Ronbaix, for she evidently kaows 
the atrength of hor position, aud will maintain 
{t; so, unless you can discover the certificate of 
your parevte’ marriage, you must never hope to 
enter Oliffe Courtagain, Do you know nothing 
of your mother ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. She died before I can 
remember, and Uacle Everard, in anawer to 
my questions, told ms he had never seen her, 





so he was not able to glve me any information,” 
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ands Gk cade, aes © tea be } poattion to marry at present, [f I go abroad she 


} 


thoughtfully 
was quite young, and before ha went abroad. He 
was wild, careless, and extravagant, {i is true 
but the véry soul of honour for all that, and-—I 
should have exid—quite incapable of acting as he 
is aceused of dolng. No, Hubert, my opinion fs 
he and your mother were married, and if I were 
you I would leavs no stone unturned In eudeayv 
| ourfng to prove ft,” 





" That le unfortunate,” Dr, Fletcher observed 
*'T recollect your father when he 


Hubert clasped his hand warmiy. To be thus 


| eucouraged was more than he had expected, for 
Colonel Stasrt had thrown cold water ou the idea 
of the marriage, urging as a reason that the 
Viscount would undoubtedly have Jone his best 
to diecover it in his anzlety to adopt an belr, and 
the fact of his nob having succeeded was a pretiy 
conclusive proof that no such ceremony had ever 
taken place, 


** It’s hard ines on you—-deuced hard lines,”’ 


the physiclan continued; “‘and as for that 
woman Io there "-—he jerked his head towards 
the house—" I should have very great pleasure 
in boxing her ears, for 1 more upstart, coaceited 
baggege io was never my lot to encounter, She 
might haye waited tf] Lord Cliffe was cold before 
showing her anzlety to etep In hia shoes ; but 
there, women are alike—a bad lot, my boy, a bad 


lob |’ 
"Not all,” responded the young man, emfling. 
“ All, all, every one 1” was theemphatto reply, 
for the speaker was a confirmed old bacheior, 


and entertained av aversion to, the females sex 
generally. 
grant you, but that’s the mostonecan say. You 


“Some are worse than others, I 


walt till you get my age aud have had my 


experience, and then you'll be abla to judge 


better, perhaps.” 

“T am thinklog of one who Is all goodness and 
truth, and concerning whose future I am very 
anxious,’ remarked Hubert, with a troubled sigh, 

*' Whe ie that, pray 1” 

“Mo promised wife, Arline Lester.” 

“ What, the little girl who helped to nuras 
Mra, Grant! IT rather like her. S2eis about as 
favourable a specimen as [have seen, Why are 
you anxious concerning her {” 

* Becaues, after what hss passed, she cannot 
remain at the Court, and I am certainly nod {no a 


wil! be left to take care of herself.” 

* Hum,” muttered the doctor, and he paced 
backwards and forwards for some little time, 
silently raminating ; then he sald, ‘*I fancy I 
know of a place where she could go. A distant 
relative of mine, an old lady named Carrol), 
wrote me a little while ago that ehe had had a 
paralytic etroke, and wanted to know if I could 
recommend a compauton who would combine the 
duties of nurse and amanaensis, for she hae some 
basiness correspondence which she fs not compe- 
tent to manage herself, I don’t say the eliustion 
would be either very remunerative or very lively ; 
but Mre. Carroll is an extremely nice old lady, 
and would be sure to see that Mies Lester was 
made comfortable—supposing she went. You 
might mention the matter to her, and hear what 
she says.” 

‘'T am eure she wi'l be extremely grateful to 

you for thinking of {b,”’ 
. 'Sruffand nonsense! People surely don’t owe 
gratitude for a few words that cost nothing. Now 
let us return to your own affairs, What do you 
purpose doing?” 

“ Rematoing In the neighbourhood until afler 
my uncle's funeral.” 

* But aot here—at the Court ?’ 

®' Certainly not. Colonel Stuart has aeked ma 
to stay with him, and I think [ shall acospt the 
invitation,” 

“Or you could come to my house---you are 
welcome to stay as long as yon like, for, as you 
know, I have no wife te give you tho cold 
shoulder, If I were you I should consnlt a 
lawyer, and hear what be has to say before pro- 
ceeding any farther,” 

“JT don’t think it would do much good, for 
whatever his advice might be [t would not alter 
the fact that Lord Quiffe’a own words have de- 
clared Clarics hia helress, and unless I could 
produce the certificate of my parents’ marriece, 
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ARLINE FOUND HIM SITTING 


and my own baptism, my claim would be simply 
laughed at,” 

“I daresay you are right,’ acquiesced the 
doctor, “and Lady de Roubaix wonld not yield 
an fncb, you may be sure. I anppose I must go 
in and see her, and hear what she has to say with 
regard to the funeral,” he added, reluctantly, 
and so Hubert bade him good-bye, and returned 
to Colonel Stuart’s for the night. 

When the intelligence of his disinheritance got 
apread abroad, the nelghbourhood—nay, the 
whole county—was in an unprecedented state of 
excitement, for [t was along while since it had 
had auch food for goselp, 

Some wiseacres, who remembered ihe late 
Viecount bringlog his nephew home from 
Australis, shook their heads, and sagely remarked 
that they had always suspected something was 
wrong—thivgs were nob exactly aa they ought to 
have been ; but for the most part great sympathy 
was wanifested towards Habert, and Lady a 
Ronbaix was thought to have acted very harshly, 
for it speedily became known that when Colonel 
Stuart, and other influential friends of the family 
had suggested s compromise, she bad absolately 
refused to listen to the proposal. 

Lord Cilffe was buried with all the pomp and 
state befitting his rank, the Countess herself 
foliowing, dressed from head to foot in black, and 
holding e@ black-bordered handkerchief to her 
eyes, 

There was no will to be read after the funeral, 
for the late Viscount had an uareasoning aversion 
to making one, and bad put off doing so as an un- 
pleasant duty that could be attended to at any 
thoe, He had, however, left hia affairs in a per- 
factly etralgutforward conditlen—there were no 
debts, no mortgages, and Olarice found herself in 
the possession of a tetally unencumbered rent- 
roll. 

It was asplendid posltion—mistress of Cliffe 
Court and all ite revenues, regarded as the gread 
iady of the county! Her heart swelled with 
irlumphand pride as she thought of it, sitting 
alone in ker room on the night of the funeral, 








MOODILY ON THE TRUNK OF A FELLED TREE, RESTING HIS HEAD ON HIS HANDS, 


“TI will be worthy of my poaftion, too,” she 
murmured to herself. * I will give such dinners 
and balls as shal] astonish the county, and at the 
fired I will wear the Cliffe dlamonds—my own 
now!” 

She had taken the precaution of removing the 
jewels from the study to her bedroom, and, a 
sudden idea striking her, she got cut the casket, 
and taking from it the dlamonds pnt them on as 
Lord Cilffe had done only a few short weeks ago. 
What changes had occured afnce then ! 

No thought of her uncle lylog dead {n the 
vault came to distarb her as she turned from 
aide to side, watching the gems flash and eparkle 
in the light of the wax candles, but ehe gave a 
guilty startas a knock came at the door—as if 
she had been caught in the commission of some 
crime. 

"What is it—what do you want!’ she de- 
manded of Arline, for she was the Intruder. 

* Your maid informed me that you wished to 
see me thie evening,” answered the young gir). 

“ Ab, yew} so I did. QOome fa, and shut the 
door after you. I wanted to tell you that as Mrs. 
Belton fs now well enongh to see to the work 
hereelf I shall nos require your services any 
lovger. I shall, however, be happy to give you 
a character, so that you may obtalo another altua- 
tion ; and I need not tell you I shall mention 
nothing about the impradent conduct, concerning 
which I remonstrated some time ago with you.” 

Arline’s cheeks tingled at the tone of this 
address—as coolly insolent as if it had been 
spoken to some delinquent servant, 

“Yon are very kind,” she sald, tranqailly, 
‘© but I don’s think I shall have occasion to 
trouble you. I have already obtained another 
altuation, and the lady to whom Lam going has 
nob asked for s character.” 

“Then you Intended leaving!” asked the 
Countess, piqaed that her words had produced 
so little visible effect, 

‘Ob, yes.” 

"Tam glad you have contrived to find someone 
willing to glve you another trial,” said Clarice, 
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with a sneer; “and I trust that you will, fv 

your own sake, keep clear of any filrtations with 
young, mes who may chance to come to the 
ouse,” 

"IT will try,” Arline answered, with a serene 
smile; and she went ont, leaving Lady de 
Roubafx with an uncomfortable sensation that 
she had come off second best In the interview. 

Her malics bad defeated fte own object—as 
malice very often does, . 


(To be continued.) 








An old Christmas superstition regarded ss # 
_ of bad Inck was the entrance of anyone 
whe eguinted into the hall where the Yale Log 
was burning. 

Tae “Barning Mountain” of Montet, m 
Aveyron, France, which is often mistaken for ax 
active volcano, because a pillar of cloud rises 
from It by day, and a pillar of fire by night, I: 
In reality a coal-mine which has been burning for 
several years. 

ELxcrric capeules are one of the latest inven 
tions, A combinatlon of chemicals has beer 
invented, and, according to the company that 
manufactures {t, a three-grain capenle of fo put 
into an ordinary battery cell wil! yield enowgh 
electricity to run a 16-candle power Incandescent 
light for one bour. 

Te Christmas rose, seemingly the most dell: 
cate of its tribe, and looking amongst ite dark, 
shining leaves like a flower of snow, adorns the 
garden with Its bloom, uninjured by the chilling 
influences of the season ; the golden clusters of 
the winter aconite display their brilliant “ but- 
tercup-like flowers”; the bright pink, aud deep 
blue blossome of the hepatica already put forth 
thelr buda ; the ever-welcome dalsy that " never 
dies” ts with us; the headland is beautified by 
the flowers of the winter furze; and, before 
the severity of the season is over, the snowdrop. 
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YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—:0:— 
OHAPTER XL. 
© Make IT vp,” 


"Tr is nothing,” ssid Hagh, fafntly ; and with- 
oud waltiog to say anything more walked into 
Cohen and straight through the hall, up the 
sbairs, 

He looked so ill that Manser wae struck by hie 
sppesrance, and glanced at Sibel to see what she 
thought of ir, 

" What is it, Phil?” 

“Nothing to make » fuss about—only as we 
were ridiog through the wood he struck his 
head against » branch, and somehow got swept 
off his horse,” 

"Then he had a fall!" her eyes dilating. 

“Yes, a tumble, Don’t know what he was 
thinking of not to be looking out, Got any tea 
going?" as he caught alght of the table in the 
distance, 

“On, Stbel, I was so frightened!” and Rose 
clung trembling to her arm. “There he lay on 
the ground, and I thought he was dead!” 
hiding her tear-stalned face on her cousin's 
shoulder, 

“ Hush, dear, tell me abont it quick,” pressing 
ber lips together, in « fever of impatience. 

Phil didn’t know how to manage the horses, 
an@ I conldn’s go and fetch anybody because his 
bead was on my lap,” « blush struggling through 
her teara, 

Welt !” tapping the floor with her feet. 

Aud then he his eyes, and sald he 
was all right, but we had to creep home because 
hie head felt so queer. Oh, Sibel, you don’t 
oak tee very bad?” her rosebad of a mouth 
x Dg. 

“You go and pour ont tea for Phil, there’s » 
g008 child, and I'll be with you direetly.” 

1 don’t want any tea,” the corners of her lips 
trooping dejectedly, 





"Nonsense! I’m very thirety. You don’t 
think a man’s golog to die because of a blow on 
bis head }"” 

She Janghed, and tried to look at her ease, Ia 
order to console Rose; and as soon as she bad 
induced her to compove herself abe sped apstaire 
with the epeed of a dog just released from Its 


She kvocked twice at Hagh’s door withovt 
recelving any anewer, and then opened {ft in a 
fright. She looked reund nervously, The bed 
Was empty, and at fired, from the excessive stlil- 
nees, she thought the room was empty as well, 
Bat no, he was on the rofa ; not lying down at his 
ease, bat bent forward, with one hand gripping 
the back, snd his fece contorted as If with 
agonieing pair. 

For one minute she stared at him breathlessly, 
then rushed away to hor own room, fetched the 
sal-volatile, poured is ont with a ehaking hand 
into a tumbler, filled in up with water, and then, 
kneeifng down by bis side, held the giasa to his 
lps, They were quite biue, but sfser a few 
mouthfuls, swallowed with difficulty, their proper 
colour returned to them. : 

The paroxyem waa over ; his hand relaxed {te 
grip, and he leant back. After a few minutes of 
reat the long black Isshes were ralsed, and he 
looked straight into the sweet face, which was 
still watching him with the gravest anxiety. 

“You saved my lifes” in a low, reproachful 


“Did 11” with along drawn breath, ‘Thank 
Heaven!" 

“T’a rather thank Heaven for taking {b, 16 
would all have been over now.” 

“We conldn’s have done without you—-don’t 
be sorry, please.” 

“Tf you wich it, of course I’m glad,” with an 
attempt at a smile. 

There wae a knock at the door, and Landon 
came {n, having been sent by Lord Went- 
worth. 

He immediately tock the patient under hie 
care, insisted upon placing him on the bed, and 








"THIS IS AWFULLY JOLLY!” sap PHIL, 4S HE THREW HIMSELF DOWN BESIDE HER, 


admivistering certain restoratives which he 
pronounced to be infallible. If he kepb quite 
stil], aud had a bandage soaked ino ice water tled 
round his head, the valet thought there was a 
chance of his being well euorgh to come down 
in the evening, 

Sibel left the room with a lightened heart, and 
met Manaer in the corridor, coming up to ark 
how the “‘ young master’ was, 

They had o consultation together about the 
advisability of sending for x doctor; buv the 
butler gave ft as hie oplulon that Dr. Seymour 
would do more harm than good, as Master Hogh 
was always inclined to be low about himaelf, 
although there never wasa gentleman for making 
less fuss, If a doctor came he would think there 
was something really serions, and maybe meke up 
his mind that he was expected te die, ~ 

Sibel thought there was sowe sense In what he 
eald ; and, lo spite of her increasing thirst, went 
to see after Lord Wentworth, resolved to ask 
his advice if he were weil enough to give It. 

She found him standing up, to her surprise 
fn the act of coming out of bis rcom. He looked 
terribly worn and white, and leaut vpon a stick 
as if his legs were too weak to support iim 


properly. 

After listening to her with great atteatlon, he 
sald he must jadge for himself. 

"Bat you rauetn’} go to him; you really are 
not well snough |” 

*' Always well enough to go to that boy If he 
wante me!"’ he sald, with a touching smile, ' 12 
I were fli he would go through fire and water to 
get to me.” 

‘* Ay, that he would |!" she knew ft well, She 
went before him to open the door, feeling an If 
she must watch over him, yot talking all the 
while for fear lest he should suspect the feeling 
in her mind, When the door closed behind his 
white head, she went down to the lawn, where 
she found Phil fv a bad temper, and his atster 
white as any ghost. She did her best to comfort 
Rore, but refused to take any notice of the long- 
legged subaltern, until be chose to recover him- 
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eelf. Loaning back in her chair she thought of 
the two upstairs fn that eflent room—the old 
man watching by the young, withall a woman’s 
tenderness, Oh! what oceans of love there were 
in this world, which some people called so hard 
and cruel ! 

Lord Wentworth, hie son and his ward—ib 
seemed aga if thelr three lives were so closely 
knit together that the death of one must bs 
the death of all! The tears were on her 
lashes a3 she thought of the frallty of life ; those 
who were beat beloved were always taken as the 
fittest flowers for the garden of Heaven, whilet 
the garden of earth became a dessrt, and the 
pilgrimage seemed so long and suniess to those 
who were lefs behind. Ot! for power to rise 
beyoud this earth, and have your treasure there, 
where iv would rest {a peace and safety—never 
to be taken from you by death or corruption. 

“Sivel, you are cryiag!” exclaimed Iixse In 
anu alarmed whisper, ‘‘You are keeping some- 
thing from met” 

‘*No, dear! I wae only thinking. Go In and 
lle down ; you look tired out, and [tv will scon ba 
time to dress for dinner,” 

“ Will he be able to coms down!” with a wist- 
fal glance, 

“Yes, [hope so! He is better now, and has 
gone to alt with Hugh.” 

Rose looked bewildered. 
meant.” 

*“ When there {s more than one male in the 
house proper names are safer than pronouns!” 
with a playfal emile, 

Rose blushed ilke her namesake, and re- 
treated without waltlog for an answer to her 
former queetion, 

When she was gone, Phil, who had been 
lounging full length on the grass, ralsed himeelf 
on hta eltow, and looked round, ‘'I never saw 
auything like the fuss you two girls make abouta 
fellow,” be sald, in sn aggrieved tone, 

**Don’b be afraid, I’ve no deelgns on yon!” 
with ® mischievous glance, 

“Qa me! Jove, you don’t think I was talklog 
of myself 1—thatisa joke.” 

**T am politely wasting a tée d-t¢te on you, 
and T suppose you were getting frightened |" 

“Beh! You never thought anything of the 
kiod, Wasting a téte d téte Indeed, when you 
only ait there because you are too tired to stir |” 

© T might go and He down like itose,” 

‘* Bad that’s not your way. You would go on 
till you dropped, but you would never give in. 
You baven’t thrown me a word slace you came 
out. It may bea /éle d téle with the tea-table ; 
but it's nothing of the sort with me,” 

“You ridiculous creature! What will you 
say next? Perhaps the teapot fs a cheperon ; 
not that eny of the kind fs wanted,” she added, 
hastily, ‘‘ when the only spoons here are made of 
aflver.” 

“ You conidn’t say that if Hogh were pre- 
gent.” 

‘* What do you mean?” fn sudden wrath. 

“This!” resting on his elbows and looking up 
fato her face, his light eyes flashing with excite- 
ment; “if vou don’t mean to marry him you 
should let him alone!" 


“Tt was Haugh I 


She raised herself op in speechless fad!gnation, 


her cheeke and eyes aflame, 

“Yes, I mean 16 I am your cousin, and I 
have a right to spesk to you. He was Rose’s 
friend before ever he was yours. You took bim 
from her, I don’t say you could help it, but 
you did. It’s a fact, and everybody knows {t : 
aud now that you’ve taken him, I don’t believe 
you want him, and that child fs breaking her 
heart for nothiog !” 

“You—you are very «anjast!” conscious 
that he was speaking the truth, and yet longing 
to deny ft. 

_ “E don’t want you to be forced Into marrying 
mehington ff he turns out shady,” he went on 
with extraordinary maguanimity; “but I 
ghould ike to know what you are after. You 
are nob half bad as girls go, but you have an 
‘ofernsl way of looking down upon people and 

iaking them feel small, at one time, and then all 
ofa sudden you tern round,as sweet az augar, and 
send them up tothe skies, I'm awfally fond of 





aii) 
es 


you, but I don’t feel as If I could stand {t much | disdatnful eyes, as ff, inetend of practising fhe 


longer !” 

“Then pray don't, You've uever done any- 
thing but plague me since I first knew you !"’ 
her low splrits disappearing in a baret of anger. 

“Piague you, indeed ! When I’ve stood up 
for you, and fonghd your battles through thick 
and thin! Tas governor hates me, all becaues 
of you. Judith will scarcely speak to me; the 
whole family, except Rose, put me into 
Coventry, and this fs all I get for my pains! 
GQ». your own way for the futare, and I'll be 
hanged before I try co stop you!” he said, 
suikily, as he scrambled up from his recumbent 
position on the gras, and walked off with his 
chin {n.the alr, 

Sibel shrugged her shoulders; and fiudiag it 
waa nearly time to drees for dinuer weut thought- 
fully into the house. Rose breaking her heart! 
Sne had foreseen {t from te first, but Phil’s 
angry words had sesmed to make the prophecy a 
horrible reality. She had done her best to 
throw thore two together ; and if nothing came 
of {t, and they only drifted farther and farther 
apart, was she t» be blamed because a boy was 
bliad to e girl’s charms? It would be charming 
for him to marry Rose, and settle dowa at 
Bramble’s Peak ; but how long the days would 
seem without him, avd how strange it would 
seem to see hin devoted to somebody elee! 

Both the icvalids came down to dinner, and 
Haugh, feeling gratefal for the sympathy which 
he read In her blue eyes, talked to Rose for a 
long time during the course of the evening. 

Sibel went to the piano and played soft music, 
such as Lord Wentworth loved, and Pail stalked 
about like an uneasy spirit, unable to settle to 
anything whilet that tiresome quarrel weighed 
on hia mind, When it was nearly bedtime he 
came behind her, unable to bear {o any longer, 
and whispered,— 

* Make it up, there's a good girl !”’ 

Always ready to forgive, Sibel looked ap {nto 
his face with a bright smile, and he stooped hie 
head and kissed her, as he had done a hundred 
times fa bis life, 

Hagh, who was at the other end cf the room, 
aud supposed to be engrossed in a game of chess, 
spravg up as if he had been shot, and upsedt the 
table with a clatter, Down went the chesemen, 
rolling on the carpet; bat without a thought for 
the mischief he had done, he turned to Sibel with 
blazlug eyes, and opened hie lips as if to pour forth 
a1 indignant remonstrance, Meeting Lord 
Wentworth’s glance of astonishmens, he checked 
himself with an effort, and qaletly knelt down 
on the floor to help Rose pick up the pieces, 

‘*How you made me jamp,” said Sibel, 
laughing. “I thought something dreadful had 
happened {” 

"Tf you are nob going to play avy more,” he 
answered coldly, *'I should choose another seat 
than the music atool.” 

 Don’s go,” sald Phil, entreatlogly. 

“T want a breath of fresh afr,” and she sighed 
as she walked towards the window. Philfollowed, 
and Hagh scowled. 

6 You are fn palu?’’ sald Rose, sofily, “I wish 
I could cure it,” 

He emiied as he looked at her wistful face. 

« Most men would say you might!” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
“wWrtt YOU BE MRS, PHILIP FORRESTER f” 


Donina the rest of the Forrasters’ stay Sibel 
tried to devote herself to Phi!, but 1b waa very 
hard to keep it up, ae the palned look deepened on 
Hugh's face. Never had her virtue been tried to 
such an extent before; buat for the aake of thoes 
two whom she loved so well, she persevered till 
she was rewarded by areeult which she had not 
wished for, The best sections ara those which are 
most often misconstrued. Wallet she was tolling 
up a hill, talking laberfoasly to Pall, whore ideas 
never came too fast, Hugh would bs ssuntering 
in his Jelaurely manner behlud, giving Rose the 
benefit of his agreeable conversation ; and when 
they met at the top he would sbrink Into himself 
luke a snail {nto Its shell, aud look at Sibel with 





greatest self-denial, she had realiy been enjoyjn 
a firtation, Sometimes she was 60 provoked tha: 
she would almost give it up ; but she told herrei 
that would be sbominably aeifish, and sha onght 
to endare any amount of unpleasantness to secure 
the happiness of others in the end, 

Rose had a headache ane hotafsernoon, go § be! 
deposited her on the sofa in the library, Lora 
Wentworth having gone out fora drive, and tol, 
her to stay there till they came back, Wi: 
sundry misgivings fp her heart she aterted for » 
walk with the young men, one on eltber side, 
Phil picked her witd roses from the hedges, and 
pricked his fingers desperately in trying to releare 
a wreath of briony from a partionlarly thorny 
briar, but Hugh never picked her a singte leaf, 
and spoke but very litle, Feeling that her reso. 
lution would ‘feil her if ehe were isft alone with 
him, she struvgled after Phil's long lege, over 
clamps of bracken and hidden atumpe, out of 
breatn and very tired, nob daring to stop. At 
Inst she called ont in despatr, “ Don’t let as go 
any further,” and with a eigh of exhaustion rank 
down on a tuft of heath. 

* Just as you like,” sald Phil, as he threw hin. 
self down beside ber, “Tals fe awfa'ly jolly,” 
he added, softly, as he tossed away hiv hat end 
turned his flashed face towards her. Then for 
the first time she noticed that they two were 
alone, with the silencs of the wood all round 
them, with no Hugh to interpore his jonlou: 
asider, no Rose to keep a check on her brother, 

“Tl wish Hugh hadn't gone.” 

“T's ec much better without bim.” ‘hey 
talked for some time about Phil's difficulties with 
his father, the friends he had made in bis regi- 
ment, his prospects of promotion, &c, He was 
fo a more serfous vein than usual, and she though! 
she had done him {pjastice in dubbing him 
nothing better than a foolish, frivolous boy. 

Ib was pleasant sloting there in the shade, with 
the whiepering boughe overhead, and nothing to 
disturb herself about as to her companion. She 
need have no more restaint with Potl than if be 
were really her brother: and if she chose she 
moight tell him that she was too tire’ to talk, and 
go to sleep under his nose 

Her thoughts drifted here, there, and every- 
where, wondering if Major Lushington were 
really com{ug back so soon from Canada, whether 
Hugh had gone home to Rose—whom she hai 
not invited into her own private sitting room 
because she would be more acceasible to him in 
the tibrary—-whether Dudley were fighting for 
his life under the Indian sun. 

Here she was suddenly roused to ths reslities 
of fe by fading both her hands salzed in the 
warmest grasp, and Pati lookicg into her face 
with eager eyes. 

“J kaow -you don’t think mach of me,” be 
was aaying, in a burried undertons, “ but I'd 
do anything on earth to pleases you; and | 
mean to distioguish myself If I once get tie 
chance.” 

“I'm aure lI hope you will,” she eald, heartily ; 
"but don’t break my fingerr.” ; 

"No, no. Now be serious,” frowning with 
unnenal earnestness; *' fa ip yes or no 7” 

“T don’t understand,” looking at him with 
lovely, bewildered eyes. 

“Qould I pat io platoer{” biticg his lip. 
“ What shali Il say?! Will you be Mrs, Pail 
Forreater—there, will that do?” 

“My dear Pofl!" aud burying her face fo 
her lap she broke {nto an uncontrollable fis of 
laughter. 

Not seelng tho joke he retained a portentou: 
gravity, which sen» her off into another it at the 
first gifmpse of his face, 

“Nothing to laugh at !'* he growled 

“I beg your pardon,” wiping her eyes, "80! 
ip struck me as so ridiegious!” her lip? 9 
trembling. ‘ 

“ Aren’t you going to answer met” grave 56° 
jadge, : 

"Oh, certainly 1” Scrambling quickly to Ser 
feet, she dropped him a graceful cartesy. 9°" 
obliged for the honour, but I’m afraid 1 mut 
decline.” 

* But why! Yor must state s reason 

" Previous epgegement —will that do! 
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Not at all! You mean to alfp out of fb!” 

Shethrew back her head haughtily, all the fan 
aging out of her eyes. 

J have held to {t through greater temp‘ation 
then thie!” 

Thanks ; that{s enough!” his face very pale 
and bis eyes flashing resentfully. "Tl oever 
trouble you again 1” and be walked off with bis 
honda ta hia pockets, 

" Bat, Pall, you weren't serlous?’ running 
after him in sudden compunction, 

“On, no! mot at all! But I shau’t forget 
gour speech, No temptation, of course not ; 
ovly the son of @ simple country gentleman, 
with ro chance of a peerage anywhere about 
bim. Good-bye, Miss Fitzgerald; I'll remem- 
ber my place another time!” with a scornfal 
fash. 

Then he quickened his pace and diseppeared 
amonget the brambles, the girl looking atver him, 
with the cornera of her pretty mouth drawn 
down as if she were about to cry, 

She thoughd better of it, however, aud bent 
her steps homewards, feeling much annoyed at 
her own position, 

Wes ib her fault that no one would respect her 
engagement, or was it because every one bus her- 
aelf knew some reagzon why Mejor Lushington 
ought not to be her husband? it was very sad 
and perplexing, and she heaved a tremendous 
sigh agehe thought over her future. 

Tae clouds seemed gathering fast, and a'! offers 
of help she was obliged to cast aside, 

There was @ rustle amongst the busbes, and 
ehe stopped still on seelpg Hugh coming towards 
her with loug strides, 

“T thought Pail was with yout” looking at 
her with grave ingairy in his eyes, 

“So he was, but he deserted ma!” blushing 
ander hie steady geze. . 

A eadden light leapt into his eyes, as he made 
an eager step forward, 

“He would not have left you if he cou'd have 
helped {t 1” 

“Perhaps not,” looking away from him aia 
gleam of sunshine through the trees, 

“Were you pretending to like him best?” 
leaning against a tree and looking down into her 
face with a passionate intensity of expression 
that forced the truth from her agalnst ber will. 

She gave a Iittle nod, and he took her hand. 

“ Led me be always first—first after Dudley!” 

he said, very low, 
_ She caught her breath and crimsoned. Her 
aécreh was known to him, then; bus she could 
not deny {t—could not be indignavt and abuse 
him~—conld only wish to sink into the groand 
and hide her face ! 

How it happeued ehe never knew, but the next 
moment she wee eitting on the broken ferns with 
Uugh clove beside her, and her ehame and con- 
fasion were hidden on his ehoulder. 

A long time she sat quite still, feeling that she 
could never ralee her face, and look him in the 
eyes again; and sll the while he was as tender 
with her as @ brother, putting himeelf and his 
own feelings entirely into the background, keep- 
ing down the longing that rose within him just 
to touch the whitenees of her forehead with his 
fevered Hips, and thinking only of ber—ae a 
ay trust—to be watched over for Dadley’s 
sake, 

The shadows were deepening when the two 
came back, and darkened the window of the 
liorary with thelr persona. Sibel’s flattering 
aeart felt comforted and reassured, whilst 
Hugh's handsome face looked more tranquil and 
‘ ae than {t had done ever since the night of 
the ball. . 

"And how is your head, dear $” asked Sibel, 
Ss she caught efght of a golden curl over the 
o3ge of the sofe, Somehow the sight of Mose 
bad spoilt her sense of peace, 

_,| Better, thanks,” raising herself up, end ex- 
oiniuing @ fashed face for their admiration. 
_.? you know I have had Lord Wiudsor here * 
He came to see Hagh on epeclal businees, but 
couldn't wait any longer.” 

Aud you absolutely entertalned him all by 
yourself! What fun! Wouldn't you have 
Sven avythiog to have peeped through the 





} 


window and seen them!” turaing to Hugh with. 
laughing eyes. 

“IT wonder if Rose snubbed him?” with a 
elight smile, 

**Of course nob. He fe the firsp Earl I ever 
spoke to, so I took great care to be civil. He 
says you must go over to the Court to-morrow, 
as he has something to say to you.” 

'* Won't ft keep }” 

*‘I think he’s going away the day after. He 
says the Court fe the drearlest hole he ever was 

" He always says that.” 

‘‘And asked if none of us were coming up to 
London for the end of the seazon.” 


patiently. 

"Wouldn’t it be nice?” elghed Rose; “ he 
ssys he often goes to two or three balle on the 
eame night.” 

* Heartily sick I should get of ib! I worder 
why uncle is eo late}” 

As he spoke the bropgham drove up to the 
porch. The door was Immediately answered by 
Maneer ; but whilst they were ell waiting for 
Lord Wentworth to come in, he apparentiy re- 
tired to his own rooms. Presently Landon came 
down to aek Mester Iugh to step upsteirr, and 
Sibel, saying that 1t war time to drees, proposed 
an adjournment to their bedrooms, 


mt ee 


CHAPTER XLII, 
SEVERELY WOUNDED. 


Frspinc that {6 was earlier than she fancled 
Sibel went Into her little boudofr and sat down 
to write a note about a book she wanted to get 
from the ibrary. Her pen was glidiog quickly 
over the paper, when Hugh came In with o 
telegram fo his hand. 

‘Bad news,” he sald, gently, leaning over the 
back of her chalr; and then, as ehe looked up 
at him wit’ feightened eyes and quivering lips, 
he added, “ Not the worst, We have that to be 
thankfa! for.” 

Toen he took the crampled paper and spread 
{t out before ber, but the words seemed to dance 
up and down, and abe cculd not decipher a 
letter, 

“T can’t read it!” she sald, hoarsely. 

He cleared his throat, 

“To's from Colonel Thorpe bimself. ‘Your 
son severely wounded. Fought splendidiy, 
Stabbed In side and arm, Still unconsclous, 
‘Lefo behind at-—,’ It’s some Indian name we 
can’t make out.” 

She eaid nothing, but began to shake from 
head to foot, and her testh chattered. Hugh 
knelt down beside her, and keeping his arm 
round the back of her chair, took her cold hands 
in hia and held them tight, She was scarcely 
conscious that he was there, as she sat looking 
stonlly before her, sselng acthing but a white 
face and long Hmbs clothed fo the gay uniform 
of the hussars down amongsh the horses’ hoofs, 
and a crimson stream staining the sand, Would 
it always be there before her eyes, and would 
nothing ever shut it. out? She shivered, 
although the evening was warm, and only the 
softest sir came through the window—shivered 
with that Inward cold which comes when the 
heart fe sick with mizery, and nothing but hope 
can cure It. 

“Remember,” he sald, coftly ; “if the case Is 
desperate they alwaye pub ‘dangerously,’ nos 
‘severely,’ ” 

“Bav to be fll, with no one to look after 
him!” an agonfised look in her eyew. 

*' Ho will be sent down to the naarest town, 
or kept in a hospital tent, and English dcctors 
will took after him.” 

‘But he was left behind!” in an undertone 
of horror, 

“Yes, to be taken better care of, The 
wounded are always left behind when the army 
is on the march, unless there is an enemy in the 
rear. W6 must bear up, dear, Think of that 
poor old man—hbis only son, his only hope!" his 
voice slaking {mprezelvely. 


“Yee—yeos, I'll try : but oh! Hesven, to sib 
at home and wait!’ with sncther shudder, 

“If I bad only been there!” murmured 
Hugh, under his breath, 

“Oa Hugh, don’t tay 16!” turning her tear- 
atalned face to his. “We might have lost you 
botb,”’ 

Ob | how madly he loved her even now, when 
she was breaking her hear’ for another | 

Her breath wyon his cheek made him culver, 
& tear from her heavy lashes fe!] down on to the 
back of bis hand, and he was maddened by a 
Gesire to kies It away. Yet he felt that the 
desire was treachery to the man whom he loved 


| like a brother ! 
“As if we ever did{” sald Sibel, {m- ; 


The gong sounded, but it war ncb owlng to fis 
sonorous clang that he got up in such desperate 
haate from bis knees, She looked up at him In 
mute surprise, Dinner eeemed auch an im 
poeelble thing to care abou! now, 

“ Must I go down?" 

"Yes, Lam going. No time to loze.” 

“Bat I don’s want anything,” 

‘ Never mind, For the cake of the others you 
must try.” 

“He is always thinking of others,” she sald 








to herself, as she hurriedly changed her dress and 
washed her baude, I wonder if that fa why 
we vever think of him. Some day we shall be 
sorry when {4 is too late,” 

Lord Wertworth kept to biz room for tho rest 
cf the evenfug ; but Hugh, who’ was lorging to 
be upstairs with him, did hte duty nobly, and 
eupported the conversation at dinner, in spite of 
Phil's evident sulkfneas and Sibel’s Involuntary 
stlence, She felt as ff hér tongue was tied, and 
she did not know what an ¢ffect her ghostly. 
locking face had upon the others, Maneer 
walted on her with particular attention, and 
haaded her the wine go often that it seemed as if 
he thought Intoxication was the best cure for 
Cejection ; but she scarcely touched anything, 
Toe fight in Afghanistan waa always before her 
eyex, and if che tricd to eat the sight of the 
crimson sand made ber feal as if she must 
choke. Letters were a welcome break. There 
were several for Hugh, one for Rose from Judith, 
enclosing another for Phil in a biae envelope, 
which he tossed impatiently upon the table, and 
none for Sibel, 

" All well at Coome Lodge!” inquired Hagh 
lookiag up fiom his own correspondence, which 
did nob seem particularly Interesting. 

Very well, thanks. Judith was at a 
garden-party yesterday, and met a man named 
Gordon, who said he knew you very weil a 
Oxford,” 

‘Tones Gordon $ Yes, capital fellow; beat 
In the Obriatchurch eleven, What was he dolog 
down there!” 

‘*Pirting, as Jadfih eays, with that horrid 
Mra. Brown, They all send thelr love to you, 
and kind regards to Lord Wentworth.” 

" Kisses and all sort of things to Sibel?” 

“I—I think she wrote in a herry,” and 
Rose’s pale cheeks crimsoned. ‘But you wii! 
give the message to Lord Wentworth ?” 

“ Oertainly, Perhaps you will let me take 
{t to him at once?” risiag from the table as he 
spoke, with his packet of lettera in hls hand, 

Sibel looked at Rose, and she followed her into 
the drawivg-reom, 

] think I should like to go out Into the 
garden. My head is better now, ' 

‘* Do, dear; but you had better have a shaw! 
Lil fercb you one.”' 

“No, Til run,” and reaching the door first, 
Rose ran quickly up the etairry, As acon as she 
had gone Sibel hurrled into the dining-room, 
where Pail was eltting with his elbows on the 
table, and the blue envelope opened lying on 
his plate. She tapped him on the ehonider, 
and told him to come Into the garden at once, 
as she wanted to speak to him, He looked up at 
her fo sullen surprise, 

"T thought I was beneath your notice.” 

‘* Nonsense. For goodness sake don’t let us 
quarrel on such a night as this. Come with 
me. We can get out this way,” stepplog 
through one of the windows on to the carriage 
drive, He followed her fn silence; but as soon 








aa they were out of sight of the house she pub 
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her arm in his, and waid gently, ‘ Phil, I want 
you to do me s kindness,” 

" Likely, after this afternoon. Average check 
to ask it,” In the graffest of tones, 

“Let us forget all aboud it It was all 
nonseuse from beginning to end. You know ir 
was,” 

“Not that exactly. I know I'm too young 
to think of marrying. And I haven’t a brase 
farthing to bless myself with; but you see,” 
with a sheepish look owt of the corners of his 
eyes, “ overyoue was after you, and I didn’t see 
why your own cousin should be left behind, 
Beemed aa if I didu’t appreciate you.” 

“Very kiod to think of it,” her heavy syes 
lighttog up with « gleam of amusement. ‘' Bat 
you and I have always been friends, and I want 
you to remember that now.” 

“What are you trying to get out of me!” 
with « half smile, as be glanced at her pretty 
white throat, exposed to view by her evening 
dress. ‘‘ You can’t twieh me round your fingers 
like Hogh and the rest,’’ 

** Of course nob!” thinking It best to hamour 
him; “no I beg you asa favour to yield, I’m 
often thinking of you, Phil, and wondering how 
you are getting on. It must be rather hard 
work to keep out of debt, len’a it 3” 

“You're right there, It’s a beastly shame,” 
his eyes lighting up as he thought of his wrongs. 
‘Tbe goverpor screws ine down as tight as if he 
were & pauper, and goes into a thundering rage 
if I venture to ask for more. Is it fair to expect 
ms to get along with just half what the other 
fellows have!” 

“ Perhaps their fathers are millionaires j” 

© Not a bit of it,” with » discontented algh. 

“Now, Jook here, Phil,” in her softest tone, 
‘*jast tell me how mach you owe. Ie Ib fifty 
pounds—or a hundred |” 

“More than that ; but why the ——" cor- 
recting himself hasty—‘‘ why do you want to 
know?” 

“You know I shall be rich one day—that 
is, quite wel! off—-aud the General always told 
me that if I wanted any money very much-——” 

“Bat you don’t.” 

“Yes I do, Now, Phil, you know you would 
help me if I were hard up?” 

“If it were my last farthing, I'd stump up,” he 
sald, with energy. 

** Well then, why should you think co meanly 
of me ss to think it couldn’ be the greatest 
pleasure——-?”’ 

“I don’t understand.” 

"Next week 1’ll write to the General, and asy 
I want two handred pounds—aud then I'll send 
one handred and fi'ty to yon.” 

-_— drew a deep breath, and stood stock 
8 

“ Jove, you are a brick |” 

; mn all right, It will be a help, won’s 
$ ” 

" OF course it would,” he said, slowly ; “ but 
I'm not golng to sponge npon you” 

“Sponge upon me! Theidea! You will pay 
it back before l’ve time to remember it, Now 
ee us come the other way. Rose will be looking 
or as.” 

‘I always sald there was nobody like you, and 
I've been such a brute to you !” the tears in his 
eyes. ‘'Idon’s know how It fs—confound it all ! 
Tam sucha doffer 1" 

'* Never mlod, Phil, Don’t get Into any more 
scrapes if you can help It!” 

Bat how did you find ft ont # That's what 
floors me,” looking at her with an alr of deep 
consideration. 

** Don’t thick me foqulaitive,” a alight colour 
rising In her white cheeks; “but I looked at 
your letter, and thought ip was a bill—and 
the way you pitched it on the table made me 
sure,” 

“You ought to be a detsctive, But I say, 
Belle ””—as he aaw Rose coming towards them, 
'*T feel so mean—I think I’d rather not.” 

** You can’t go back now, My letter ehall be 
written to-morrow.” 

‘the next day there was a long account of the 
battle, with such a terrible list of alain that thone 
who were gcieving for Dudley Wentworth's 
wonuds were only too thankfal to think that 





there was still a glimmer of hope fn his caee. 
The Forresters went by the afternoon train, and 
Lord Wentworth came down to bid them good- 
bye. 

“Tell your father thatI owe him a debt of grati- 
tude that Ican never forget, for lending me his 
niece to be the eunshine of my home;” he 
sald very gravely, as he held Roee’s hand in 

shake; ‘‘raind you don’t 


Rowe promised that she wouldn’t, as she 
rourmured her thavks for her very happy 
visit, and then jumped into the brougham with 


It had been a happy visit, and something 
seemed to tell her that it was a halcyon gieam of 
brightness before storm of sorrow. 

Lord Windsor was at the station, on his way 
up to towr. He looked confused as he shook 
hands with the girl who had refused to bea 
Countess, and was glad to turn to Hugh, 

“Expected you this morning, Got my mes- 

” aad 

“l’m so sorry—I quite forgot,” exclaimed 
Hagh with contrition—“ bat it went out of my 

ead,” 


“ Ab! yes, bad newa—quite anderatand—this 
way.” When they were at a safe distance he 
lowered his head and his voice at the same time. 
** Just wanted to drop ahint, If Lushington’s 
dangerous Springfield's the man to muzzle him, 
and this is the address of bia digglogs,” scribbling 
— a card, and thrusting the card into Hugh's 

nd, 

Then the train came up, and he went quickly 
slong the platform to the carriage in which the 
Forreatere had established themselves. 

“ Deuaced pretty girl, and no bounce,” he sald 
in a confidential aside, and Hugh gave a knowing 


nod, 
(7o be continued.) 








. THE REFORMATION OF MAX 
VAUGHAN, 


—10i— 
(Continued from page 272.) 

At about three o’clock—the time when vitality 

is at its loweath shb—the patient awoke, and 


there came a startled look of recognition Into 
her eyes as they fell on Mabel bending over 
her. 


Her pain was less acute, and this made her 
powers of observation keener, 

“You are Mabel Brooke!” she exclaimed 
quickly, ‘* What brings you here?” 

“You have been hurt, and I had you carried 
to this house, because it was near,” the girl 
responded, fn low, even tones, 

‘* Yes, There was o railway accident, I 
remember!” she shuddered. ‘' Am J hurt very 
much *” 

‘We hope not,” evasively, 

"I don’t see why you should hope not,” the 
invalid said, with a return of her old sneer- 
ing tone, “My death would not do you any 
harm.” 

‘Tt has nob struck me to think whether lt 
would do me harm or good!” Mabel rejoined, 
" But I certainly hope very much that you wil! 
soon be better! Will you try and eats little 
jelly—you have bad nething for so long }” 

The eick woman tried to ralse herself on her 
elbow, but the efforts was too much for her, 
and she sank back with a low groan. Her agony 
seemed awful, and Mabel sent for Dr. Marsden, 
but before he could arrive all necessity for his 
presence was gone, The suffering, sinful soul 
had winged ite filght to that high tribunal, 
where, we may reverentfally hope, mercy tem 
pered justice when Ite sentence was delivered ! 


CHAPTER VII, 


Ir was In October that Max Vangban came 
back to Eogland—a very thin, pals, and shadowy 
\ikenees of the Max who had gone out, and with 
his right arm carried to a sling. 





The fired person he went to see in Lond Bas | 
Ralph Mavnering, and it need hardly be os! 


that the welcome he recetved was a very oo: <s) 


one. 

** You certainly look very seedy, old fellow j 
sald Ralph, sympathetically, after the fr: 
grectings were over. ‘* You want a dose of the 
country alr, and some good port wine to 5; 
you up.” 

"Oa, TE ehall soon be all right now that I am 
once more in England!” the young man 
returned. ‘‘It seems to me as if the alght of 
your cheerful old phiz has done me good already, 
I was down with the fever some time, and then 
& buileb through my arm prevented my doing 
any surgical work, so I thought I might as wel 
come back. Now tell me how everybody is! 
How "—his voics was nob qaite steady as he 
asked the question--."‘ how is Mabel!” 

“She ta very well; but ”—in some surprise— 
“have you not heard from her?” 

“No, I have beard from no one for a long 
tlae. The mail bags got lost, and we were 
moving about so quickly ; besides, as a matter 
of fact, you were the only person who wa 
es fe write to me, Are your family 4! 

t ” 
‘Yes, except Althes, who despises tennix 
, and won’t go to balls, By the way did 
you = much of Averil 1” 


himself several times in action though ; but he 
hasn't seemed to me particularly cheerfa! ever 
alnce he left Hogland. [I fancied his depression 
had something to do with your sister,” 

“They are a couple of young fools, and wan) 
some common eense knocked into their heads |” 
exclaimed Ralph, with energy. “Iam going to 
Deepdale Manor to-morrow. Will you come 
with me?" 

Max hesitated. 

“I suppose I ought to go straight to my 
uncle’s ?”” 

* You can go therefrom our house. Do come 
there’s a good fellow! The governor, and the 
mater, and Althea will be so glad to see you; 
and as for me—well, I needu’s say anything 
about myself, need 1 ?”’ 

Max allowed himeelf to be persuaded, for, In 
polnt of fact, heand Ralph were devoted to each 
other, though after the fashion of males, they 
took all possible pains to diegalse their affection ! 

And so, the next afternoon, he found himself 
driving up the avenue ab Deepdale fn a cab they 
had hired at the station, and very naturally his 
thoughts went back to the last time be had 
arrived there, and unconsclously he heaved » 
deep aigb. 

" What's the matter?” asked Ralph, who had 
sent a telegram to his mother in the morsiug, 
sppristog her of the fact that he should bring 
Mex down there with him. 

‘*T was thinking of Mabel,” Vaughan retarned, 
rather shamefacedly. 

His friend made po reply, and {fn snother 
moment the house came in view, with {ts porch 
covered with scarlet creeper, and a- group of 
people standing at the door waiting to welcome 
the visitors, 


“My dear boy, how fil you look!” cried Mrs. 
Mannering (who was famed for saying very ‘act: 
less things), when she saw Max, but her greeting 
made up for itsawkwarduees in the warmth with 
which it was given. She even insisted on kiselog 
the bronz*, bearded man; while Althes, moved 
by the sight of his broken arm, and perhsps 
other Ideas that It cuggeated, burst Into a food 
of tears, and beat a precipitate retreat. 

©“ What the deuce .” began Ralpb, but be 
wae stopped by his mother, who sald hastily: 

“Don't take any notice, Ralph. Your sister 
{s not quite well—her nerves sre upeet.” 

“She's gone clean daft, it strikes me!" re 
joloed Ralph, with a certain amount of sontem ) > 
and then he looked round apxfously as !f %° 
expected to see someone else ; and being ls 
appolated, glanced inguiriagly at his motte’ 
who nodded in a mysterious manner, and draw: 
ing him on one side whispered a few words in Lis 
ear. 

Max, meanwhile, was being fussed up by the 
Squire, who, on the strevgth of his having been 
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ith the troops and assleted atone or two actions, 

as inclined to regard him as a hero, rather to 
she young man’s discomfitare. 

“Old fellow!” sald Ralph, returning to his 
side, “will you go into the drawing-room and 
walt there till I come back? I'm going to tee 
what's become of that ridiculeus g'rl, Althes. 
Perhape when I’ve given her a good talking to 
she may show some symptoms of coming to her 
squses, 

“Don's be hard on her, Ralph,” murmured 
Mas, with that fellow-feellug for Althea which 
% sald to make us wondrous kind, and then he 
went into the drawing-room, rather wondering 
why cone of the rest of the family accompanied 

there. 
a flood of golden sunlight came into the room 
throvgh one of the open casements, and for the 
moment almost blinded him with its brightoess ; 
and then he became aware of a motfonless figure 
standing in the embrasure of the window, an 
his heart gave @ great throb, 

Could in be—yes, it was, Mabel ! 

She tarned round slowly, a great joy In her 
foce, and @ certain tremulous shyness fn her 
manner, that struck him as quite new, 

Ia remembrance of his oft expressed preference, 
she had put on a white dress of some soft, partly 
disphanous stuff, gathered in at the watst by 
quaint silver belt of Indian workmanship, that he 
had taken down to her on the occasion of his firat 
vlalt to the Lindens—for she had returned none 
of hla presents, except the ring of betrothal 
itself, 

Mox stood fora moment unable to speak for 
very delight. Like thle, he had so often pictured 
her to his dreams—clad fn white, and with those 
sweet, etarry eyes turning to his, filled with an- 
atterable love. 

As for her, whatever mafdenly modesty might 
bavs kept her from seeking his caresses under 
ordinary conditions, was swept away now by the 
sight of his pallor. and the signs of recent {Illness 
that were so plainly visible In his appearance, and 
with a lttle plaintive cry she came ap to him, 
and put both ber arms around hi ueck, 

“My poor Max!” 

He drew her to hls bosom with a long-drawn 
sigh that was almost a sob. For a moment he 
forget everything save that she was In his armz, 
forgot the gulf that lay between them, and even 
his surprise at her own action. 

“You have been fl?” she sald, pitifully, 
drawing herself away, and leading him with 
almost motherly tenderness to the settee, whers 
they both gat down, ‘' Tell me all that has hup- 
pened since I saw yau last?” 

"T don’t feel aa if I could sell you anything, save 
the delight I feel fa seeing you once more,” he 
returned, his eyes never leaving her face, with It’s 
lovely flower-tinte. 

She blushed prettily, and sald, almost 


gally,— 

“We will take that for granted. When did 
you come to England?” 

" Yesterday !” 

“ And you were rejoiced te get back ?” 

"T don't know,” with a weary sigh. ‘''I some- 
times used to think that I never would come back 
—that any place would be better for me thav 
Hogland ; only after the fever a terrible home- 
sickness came upon ms, and I suppose I was weak 
and unable to restet ft,” 

“ When did you get my letter {she asked, very 
softly, and with averted head. 

“Your letter! Did you write to me!" 

"Yes," 

“ never received it then.” : 

“Aud Ralph bas told you nothing!” asked 
Mabel, beginning to tremble a little. ? 

“No. What {fs there to tell? Ah!” he 
‘xclaimed, starting up with a sudden idea, ‘I 
think I can guess ft, I—oh! I dare not pnt {t 
inte words,” 

He gob ap, and began to psce the room with 
quick, anevem footsteps, pauslog at last before 
oer, 

“Do you mean that you are golag to be 
ag ‘ Tell meat once, I will try and bear 


Ske taw the mistake he had fallen into, ani if 


his face had not been so fall of psia she would 

have emlled abit. She only bowed ber head, 
“Well {'' Mox esid, making a desperate effort 

at self-contro], I auppose I have no right to be 


bitterly, “ {t's no use pretending what [ don’t 
feel, and so J won't tell a lie, Tam not glad—! 
am horribly j-alous, and angry, and miserable, I 
wish I had died out there fn Africa. 

* Max!” 

“T mean it. What fs the use of living now } I 
managed to get slong after being sepsrated from 
you & year ego, because there was atill the chance 
of showing you what your love was capable of 
effecting ia my morsl being. I worked bard, I 
got rid of all my old habits that I knew were dis 
tastefal to you, for I resolved your faith In me 
should be jastified. But now—-—" He broke 
down utterly, and threw himeelf on the settes, 
re his face a Metel hand, 

ud now,” € very gently, pattin 
her own bands on his, “ that aan leas convient 
me that my trust was not betrayed, you have 
surely reaped the reward {n the fact that ycu 
have been true to yourself, az well ae to me,” 

He did not reply for some minutes, then he 
let bis hand fall. 

‘I'm a selfich brute, Mabel; I kaow I am, 
without you or anyone elee telling ma,”’ he said, 
with a certain amount of self-reproach. ‘''I 
ought to te ashamed cf myself—and so I am. 
How could I expect you to sacrifice your fature 
jast because I happen to bs {n love with you ! 
As for Ralph, be fs staunch and true, and,” with 
a gulp, “one of the best fellows in the world.’’ 

“I know It,” cald Mabel. '' Nevertheless,” 
—rmilechievously— ‘I am not going to be mors to 
him than the friend I always have been.” 

** You are not going toe be married t" 

Mabel’s eyes drooped, and a little tremulous 
smile curved her lips. 

"T did cot asy I was not going to be married 
—tindeed, I hope Iam; but I am not going to 
be married to Ralph Mannering |” 

“To whom, then?” 

* To you, Max—if you will have me!” 

And then, to Maz’s extreme surprise and 
satisfaction, she nestled cloee to him, and lald 
her pretty head confidingly on his shoulder. 

* Bat, Mabel—that other !"’ 

Then she told him of his divorced wife's 
death, and Max waa not hypocrite enough to 
felgn grief, although he was unfeignedly shocked 
at the manner in which the poor woman had met 
with her fatal accident. 

Perhaps the point that struck him most was 
the fach that the accident should have taken 
place where ft did, and that {t ehould have been 
Mabel who closed the dead woman's eyes, 

Anyhow, the barrier that divided them was 
now broken down, and he was free to wed the 
girl he loved—the girl who had proved herself 
stronger even than her love—free to forges all 
the bitterness acd misery of the past, knowing 
fall well that the happiness of the golden fature 
would more than redeem It ! 


* * * ” 


They were married the week before Christmas 
—very quiletiy indeed, the ceremovy taking 
place in the parish church, and the only guests 
belog the Mannerlogs and Sir Richard Vaugbar. 

Some time afterwards Captain Averil came 
‘back from the war as Major Avarfl, and a few 
days after his arrival he recetved a small box, 
foside which, wrapped up very carefally tn cotton 
wool, was a little gold and enamelied slipper, 
that he Instantly recoguised as the one which had 
caused the quarrel between himself and his 
fiancée 
Averll’s rep!y to thisunwritten messege was a 
prompt appearance a3 Dsepda's Manor, where 
everyons was much eurprised to ses him— 
Althea mogt of all—and that tame evening ft 
was announced to all whom It might coscern 
that thelr engagement was renewed, and that 
they Intended marrying aa soon aa the frousscay 
could be p’epared. 





"THE END.]} 


either sorry or surprised—in fact, i ought to be | 
giad that you are going to be happy ; but,” very | 


ALL AM\ NG HI 


CHAPTER XY 
i Lig AT WOME. 
Two months have psesed away elnce Hife left 
Malby Grange with Coarile Birch, and during 


| that time she hes been quite contented and a’ moat 


happy. 

Charife and she gob on together sdoulrably ; 
they never jarred and never wearled each other, 
while life ac Monkehill was as emooth aud almoat 
as nurefiied as a tidelers river. 

Mrs, Ridgeway, the “dragon ’' of whom Misa 
Birch had spoken, was a soft-voiced, gentle-man- 
verred old lady, who wore her grey curls cloee to 
the elde of her face, who alwaye dreseed well, and 
who reminded one of nothing so much as of a 
sleek, well-fed good-natured cat, 

Like a cat, she wae fond of getting close to the 
fire, and here she would ait hour after hour, 
reading the *' Devonshire Worthles,” or works of 
— class, and of which she never ceemed to 

re. 

She made a deep Imprasalon upon Eifie, to 
begin with, by her Intimate acquaintances with 
the Spanish Armada, which she conld deecribe 
quite vividly, as though ehe had been present 
with Drake and the host of heroes who in tbat 
day-saved thelr country and broke the power of 
Spain. 

Life in this large country house was like a new 
world to Eilfie, who had, {t will be remembered 
spent moat of ber time at echool. 

Charife Birch might not be really more wealthy 
than Mre. Maltby, but Monkehiil was larger, end 
wae managed on a more liberal ecale than Maltby 
Grange. 

Bat then the younger lady had nob so many 
outside «xpenees aa those which lightened the 
purse of the would-be reganerator of her species ; 
and as Obarlie lived opon ber own estate, which 
fucluded several very good farms, ehe was natur- 
ally enough regerded as an holrees to a consider. 
able property. 

November, howaver, !¢ not the month in which 
to see Devonshire fn {ta glory 

The glowiog tluta of autumn have departed, the 
last leaves have been shaken from the trees, and 
have been carried eddytog along, tingiy, and in 
masses, by the crue! wiad, until they have been 
trodden down into the mire and mud which Illes 
several Inches deep, even on the tarnpike road, 

What the other roads are like, and what are 
the condition of the lanes, even on so well-kept 
an estate as Monkchill, Eifie bas already 
experienced. 

The first time sho attempted to make her way 
to the brook at the bottom of the bill, that ts 
now swollen to the alze of a river, she nearly lost 
her boots, and having stuck in the mad, and 
belng unable to extricate herself, she was obliged 
to be lifted out, an experience which bad the 
effect of making her more careful of the way she 
took In fature. 

For the soll in the seighbourhood of Movkshill 
{s a dark red, heavy clay, and the ralo which falla 
pretty frequently in this locality, and haa now 
been coming down steadily for the last week, haa 
made out-of-door amusement or exercise tm- 
possible, 

‘ ©Qh, dear me! I wish something would 
happen !"’ yawned Charlie Birch, as ehe extended 
her arms and stretched her limbs wearily. 

** My dear, something ls happening ; the rain fs 
coming down as though it never means to elop,” 
said Mrs. Ridgeway soothingly. 

* Don’t 1 know that!” groaned Charllr, 
“haven't I been shut up fn this house six mortal 
daye, waiting for the rain to cease, and fen’t Ib 
enough to daze one’s brain to look out on tbat 
gloomy prospect from morning tlilnight? Avgh! 
I don’t think I can endure {fv any lorger.” 

Her companfone Jooked in the directfon {ndi- 
cated, and saw, what they likewise wero weary of 
seeirg—a wide expanre, stretching wiles away of 
undulating country, scarcely distiogulehabie now 
by reason of the mist of fallizg rain hanging over 





t, 
“Til tell you what it is Elif?” suddenly 
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exclaimed Charile, ‘we'll go for a walk—we'll 
get ourselves weil sosked with rain and covered 
with mud, The charge will give us an appetite 
for luncheon, if it does nothing more.” 

"Tam willing enovgh for the walk,” replied 

El\fie, with a extle ; but 1']] wear my macintosh 
if you don’t object. I am nob fond of getting 
wet, as I am pretty sure to catch a cold if I 
do.’ 
* Very well, keep out the rain ff you cen, for 
{x flaer za does not add to one’s attractions, and Ib 
isn’t pleasant to look a guy even if there isn’t 
anybody to ree you,” replied Charlie, 

"Where do you propose to go?” saked Eifis, 
who had, ip trath, no faclination for making an 
intimate acquaintance with the mud and the 
ralo. 

* We'll walk for a mile or two on the turnpike 
road and then come back again,” sald Mies Birch. 
We have no near uelghboure upon whom I should 
care to call.”’ 

“My dear, have you forgotten that it ls market 
day in Tiverton, and that there will be a great 
many people on the main road{” asked Mra, 
Ridgeway, severely ; “ it is ioposstble for you and 
Miss Heath to go walking there, and on euch a 
day as thi:, too!” 


- “ Market-day ! repeated Charlio, in a delighted 


tone, ‘'I had forgotten it quite; we will drive 
lato Tiverton, and we'll go through the market 
and do some shopping, and have luncheon at one 
of the hotels, It will be a break in the monotony 
of our lives, won’t it, Eifie?’ 

*' Yes, I shonld lize it very much,” responded 
our berolue, orightly. 

‘Aud T shall be laid op with rheumatism for 
a fortnight if I go out thls weather,’ groaned 
Mrs, Ridgeway, pathetically. 

“We don’t want you to gp with us,” replied 
Charlfe coolly ; I'll have my village car out and 
drive Misa Heath and myself, Caowan, the groom, 
can go too; we shall be all righ.” 

** Bat, my dear, it wou’t be the correct thing 
for you two young ladies to go to an hotel to 
luncheon !”’ objected Mre, Ridgeway feebly. 

"' Tt will be very much worse for us to go with- 
out luncheon,” retorted Charlle, promptly. 

And, as a servant appeared at that moment, she 
gave her orderr, and then whe two girle went off 
to dresa for their drive, 

“Dear me, [ suppose I ought to go with 
them,” groaned the poor old lady, “Bat ib 
is such dreadful weather, and I am such a 
snfferer,” 

She pondered thus for @ little while, then 
heroically determined to make a martyr of her- 
self, and sought Charlie to aay she would 
go with them, only they must have a closed 
carriage. 

But Mies Birch declined to make any change 
in her arrangemente—she and Miss Heath could 
take good care of chemeelves, she asserted. 

Then she pulled on her driving gloves, and 
declared hereelf to be ready. 

The village car was a beautiful little carriage 

f polished oak; and the handsome, spirited 
pony seemed to be quite conscious that his 
harness was new, and that his mistress, her com- 
panion, and himself were each of them worthy 
objects of admiration, 

Chowan, the old groom, looked dolefal at 
having to turn out and eit bebind his mistress 
on such a day, bathe valued bis comfortable 
aituation teo much to grumble, So Charile 
drove away in good eplrite, and before ehe had 
gone half a mile the rain ceased, and a light 
wind drove awsy some of the mist that hung 
over the valleys, 

Monkshill fe abouc sfx miles from Tiverton, 
and the ground can be quickly got over by a good 
pony, for the read, with a few steep exceptions, 
is all down-bill, Coming back, however, would 
not be such an easy matter, and Charlies remarked 
carelessly that they eshovld probably have to 
walk part of the way. 

*T could walk now,” protested Elfle. “I 
am eo glad wecame out, How pleasant the alr 
is e the rain has ceased—I quite enjoy belag 
oud 

‘Yes, {b is a mistake fo yield to the weather,” 
replied Charlie; then she added in a low tone, 
" By the way, I daresay I ebal! meet some people 








[ know ; remember, you are my guest, on a visit 
to me. If don’t want to leave you at home when 
I go anywhere,” 

*' You are very good,” responded E..fe tn the 
same low tone. 

“No, I am not; Mrs, Ridgeway conelders 
thad I am very selfish,” 

Then, a few minutes afterwards, asa young 
gentleman on horseback came out of lane and 
jvined them, Charlle checked the speediof her 
pony to return his bow and aay, as he rode by 
her afde,—- 

“Good mornlog, Mr. Carew; delightfal 
weather, fan't iti’’ 

“ Beastly, I call 1," replied the young man. 
*'T came from town two dsys ago, aud I'm now 
going to Tiverton In the hope of meeting a face 
I know,” 

** And you have met use, bound very much on 
the came errand,” laughed Charlie, Then, lean- 
idg back a Iittle so that Eifie’s face could be 
better seen, she said, My friend, Misa Heath, 
Mr. Carew.” 

The young people bowed, and the conversa- 
tion, if such !t could be calied, was gexeral 
until they drove up to the Mitre Hote), where 
the carrlage from Monkehill wae always put 
up. 

Mr. Carew left his borse here also, and 
attached himeel~f to the young ladies ae their 
natural escort. 

He knew Miss Birch and admired her, bat 
he was nob ouite enre that the face of her 
companion had nob o much greater attraction for 
him. 

However, fh was very pleasant to walk 
through the crowded sireets with two of the 
prettiest girls he had ever seen ; and he was eo 
conscious of hie enviable position that he jost 
nodded to certain young men whom h» kuew, 
and passed op, whereas, under other clicum- 
stances he would have atopped to speak with 
them, 

He was not long to have them all to bimself 
like this, however, 

They walked through the market, which was 
but poorly attended to-day, and, coming ont on 
the principal street, they paused before an hotel, 


intending to cross the road when they could do | 


so with safety. 

Before they could step off the pavemext a 
carriage pulied up close to where they stood, and, 
asecond or two later, a tell, aristocratic-looking 
lady was shaking hands with Charlie. aud saying 
to her,— 

‘ My dear Mies Birch, I thought you. were fn 
London! I heard of you only yesterday as having 
been there.” 

“JT was io London in the summer, but I have 
been at Monkshill for the last two nronths,” re- 
piled Cauarlle, coolly. 

* Dear me, and I am afrald there was no Invi- 
tatlon sent you for the. fourteenth of next 
month,” said Lady Trevellyn, in a tone of regret. 
“Tam so very sorry ; but you will excuze the 
blunder, won't you, and you will come to the 
ball¥ I will see that cards are sent you to- 
night.” 

© Thank you; yon are very kind,” responded 
Charile, though notin quite ao cordial a tone as 
was usual to her, 

Then, glancing at E fie, she fatroduced her, 
addiog, —~ 

“ My friend, Mies Heath, Is stayiog with me 
for a mouth or two.” ‘ 

* On! indeed, Then we shall be very g'ad to 
ece Miss Heath aleo at our ball, Lam aosorry I 
afd not know you were at home, my dear Miss 
Birch, for our house-party Is galte made up 
We haven’t a garret that fens allotted to 
somebody.” 

Coarlie laughed, and sald that Lady Trevellyn 
could not be expected to remember everybody. 
Tosa they shook hands, and parted; but when 
the girls went on again they found that young 
Oarew was no longer by thelr side, 

“ My lady has not forgiven me for refusing her 
couein,’’ remarked Charile, “She didn’t mean to 
invite me to the coming-of-age of her son, only 
that, as she met ts, lt would have been auch a 


very marked omilssfon that she hadn’t the} 


courage bo make it,” 








“Do you {intend to go to the ball}” akeg 
E. fis, timidly. 

** Yea, Why not’” was the anawer, "You 
will go, too, won't you #” 

‘I don’t know,” oaid ovr heroine, earnestly 
*Tsbould ike to do so! but I was never at ; 
ball fo my life.’’ 

“Dear me, what a world of enjoyment yeu 
have yet before you!’ responded Charlie, with g 
sigh. “ Never been to # ball, and I have been t, 
dizene and dczens! Bus you can dans 
can’t you?” 

"Qa, yes! We used to have dancing: partics 
every month at school, and I could dances as well 
as avy of them,” replied Eifie ; ‘* but, of course 
they were all girls.” — 4 

“Well, they won't be all girls this tims)” 
laughed Charlie; “ but you will get on all righ: 
And we shall have to make up our minds what 
we will wear, I am almost inclined to send tx 
London for our dressez, Why, wherever dfd you 
spring from?” 

Thie question was not addressed to Fife, buy 
to & tali, fair, handsome young man, who lifted 
his hat, and stood in ther path. 

"IT came from the railway-station hali-an-hour 
ego,” replied Harry Kingswood, brightly, " Bat 
I shouldn't have known you were here if I had 
not run against Carew just now.” 

The girls shook hands with him, but E'fie was 
80 little pleased with the encounter that she wap 
giad to answer a remark which Mr, Carex 
addressed to her; and as four of them could not 
walk abreast, in the crowded atreete, those last 
two fell behind their companions, and were wel! 
contented to follow in thelr footetep. 

They did some shopping, agd they met a crest 
number of acquaintances—at least Miss Birch 
and Mr, Oarew did so, Then they went back to 
the hotel where Charlie’s pony and trap and Mr. 
Carew’s horse had been left, and all four of them 
hed inncheon together. ; 

lt wae very pleasant; and Charlie Birch was 
in the highest of spirits, for E fie and Harry 
Kingswood took but little notice of each other, 
and Arthur Carew was evidently very much 
charmed with the young girl who had thad day 
been Introduced to him. 

** You two had better ride over and have lun- 
cheon with es t0-morrow,” the mistress of Monke- 
hill remarked, as she and Eifie tock their seats 
in the car, 

Then she gave ber pony the rein, and he dash 
off at such a pace that the lookers-on were, for 
the moment, slarmed, 

“Well, this has been better than ataying at 
home, moping over the fire,” retiarked Charlie, 
cheerfaliy, as they sped along homeward. ‘ We 
ehall have this ball to think of; and ff ali goss 
weil I shal! give a large party myzelf after Christ 
mee,’ ; 

Eifie made no immedlate reply. 

She remembered that many of Charile’s pro- 
posed entertainments when she was staying a? 
the Burlstones had fallen through, so she did not 
anticipate ranch galety at Monkehil!; Not that 
ahe longed for excitement ; she was quite sav!«fied 
to live a quiet, uneventful lites to study and fa 
prove her mind, ard to feel that she was vot 
utterly useless to Charile, who was so good sad 
kiad to her, ; 

Indeed, ff 1b were not for her presence in the 
house, iife at Monkshill would be positively 
intolerable to the heiress, who waa singularly 
destitute of near relatives or of intimate friends. 

E fie’s thoughte wandered back often enough to 
the dear old Hoermitege, and she longet % 
intensely to know what Lionel Denison. thougnt 
of her flight, and whether he really woe golng to 
marry Mies Grey, thab ff ste could bave relied 
upon the silerice and discretion of Mrs, Curt!s she 
would, undonbtedly, have written to her. 

Bat Mre. Curtis was nob trustworthy in ‘hls 
respect, She would be sure io tell her master 
she had recefved the letter; ehe would. very 
probably show it to him, and they might both 
of them misunderstand her motive for writing, 
and might think she'was anxious to be asked to 
come back sgalc, 

So she resolved to be silent, to walt one whole 
year, aud at the expiration of that time, if she 
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bad heard nothing, she thought she might allow 
herself to write to the kind old housekeeper. 

Her thoughte had wandered off into this 
channel, and she was eo ellent that Charlie, who 
had been rattling on, talking of what she would 
do, was piqued {nto saying, — 

‘We will send out Invitations tonight for a 
dinner-party. A good many people have come 
pack to the mefghbourhood, and ft is of no use 
shutting ourselves up as we have been doing, 
By the way, Mr. Kingswood looked very well, 
didn’t het” 

“Yes,” replied Eifie, reluctantly ; “bub he 
always bas seemed well when I have seen 


him 

Cherlle made no response to this. She would 
have given a great deal to know if E fie admired 
or wished to win Harry Kingswood, bat she could 
not ask the question, for the gentle girl, despite 
her confiding frankness, had a certain dignity 
about her which made Miss Birch feel that any 
bint cf her desire would seem like an im- 
pertivence, * 

With regard to her own feelings, she would nob 
on any consideration, at this stage of affaire, have 
talked of them to her friend, though she would 
have been very glad for Eifie to know them, 
bscanee ib would have made her own conduct 
with regard to the gentleman so much more 
deelded, 

And yet Eifie could scarcely have been more 
cool towards him than she had been to-day, for 
ehs hed shown no pleasure at meeting him, and 
had evidently been much more interested in Mr. 
Arthur Carew. 

The drive to the market-town, and the friends 
she had met there, infused new spirit {nto Mics 
Birch ; and, trae to ber determination, she sent 
ont that evening Invitations for a good-sized 
divner-party. 

“A ball is nob an easy thing to manage just 
now,” she remarked to Elfie as they were parting 
for the aight ; but we will have one directly atter 
Chrlatraas, I promise you.” 

The latter smiled, though she could not help 
wondering ff she should be here after Carlst- 
mas. 


Nex) morning was finer. and brighter than the 
previous one, t the mud was still several 
toches deep in the roads and laves ; snd the dog. 
cart in - oe eee and ‘Mr. Kingewood 
drove, was we 1) when they alighted 
at Monkshill, — 

Carlie received them in her usual bright, 
friendly manner, and, as ft still wanted some 
‘lttle the to lancheon, she suggested that they 
showld go out into the grounds and enjoy the 
sunehine, 

“My dear, you will catch your death of cold,” 
protested Mrs, Ridgeway, who knew that {f the 
gitla went she muat go also, 

Bat Charle made light of the objection, and 
was determined, In this case, to have her own 
way. 

Harry Klogawood had never been here before, 
sod ft was but aatural that Charlie should feel 
seme pardonable pride in showing him over her 
— 

€ was contclous of this, and he tried to seem 
— mgs ad ; for in way he liked 
C le, an ner th 
asking her to become hls wile, re 
_ 10 would be @ very good match for bim; 
there was Hvtle doubt of his being accepted, 
and he would win a girl whom he admired 
cresaly, ond for whom he had a very sincere 

Dg. 


He told binwself al! this as hewalked by her 
side, and yet he could not give her all bis 
attention, 

r very now and again he would turn to look at 

‘ie, and once he was so much annoyed at the 
way in which Carew bent hls head and talked to 
“ey while ehe seemed to Hsten with Interest, that 
eo imself paid no heed to-what Charlie was 

y ng ; and she, surprised ab his silence, looked 
og hie <. oe ek cep {ts expression, 

e thoughts thas f 
a ea bes mind. ‘yd creams 
® hot blood rushed to. her cheek, her eyes 
fleshed, and ber bosom swelled with ager, but 


€ 





‘ghe smothered her todignation, though she said, 


ay - oy 
“ We have had enough of this, leh us go in to 
luncheon, Mr. Kingswood, will you take Mrs. 
Ridgeway 1” 

Then she joined Eifie and Mr, Carew, and 
waiked wich them back to the house. 

But though she was affectionate as usual to 
the girl she had befriended, and though she 
tried hard not to blame her for the fascication 
which she exercised over Kiagswood, she would 
tcarcely have been buman if she had not sincerely 
wished that those two had never mot, It 
was,—~ ' 


The little rift within the Lut», 
Which by-and-by shall make the music mute.” 


ae 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAREWS AND THEIR GUEST, 


Luncugon passed off pleasantly enough, and 
Charlie soon recovered from her brief fit of 
jealousy, 

Eifie certainly gave her no cause for complaint ; 
for she devoted most of ber attention to Mr. 
Carew, and was jast smiable and civil to Mr. 
Kingswood, as to one whom she head met before 
to-day, but in whom she felt no interest. 

Charlie aleo, when she came to think the 
matter over, felt that she had been {n danger of 
showing her own feelings too openly, 

She reflected that Eifie had told her that Mr. 
Kingswood knew some of the friends from whom 
she was hiding herself, and ehe began to hope 
that the young man’s interest in the pretty gir! 
was due to a suspicion as to her identity with 
oue of whom he must have previously heard, 

"Toat would sccount for the way in which 
his eyes follow her when she fs unconscious of 
hie observation,’’ mused Charlie ; “but {b fen’s 
pleasant, for all thay, I wonder how long he is 
going to stay {n this neighbourhood #" 

With a view of ascertaining the length of bis 
proposed stay, she addressed Kingswood's host, 
and asked,— 

** Are your aunt and sister with you at the 
Nest, Mr. Carew?” 

“Yea, they are coming over to see you to- 
morrow,” replied the young man, “Lily fz 
looking forward to some hunting.” 

Then turoing to Eifie he asked, 

“Do you hunt, Miss Heath?” 

'*QOb, no!” was the prompt reply. 

“ Bat you ridet” persisted the young man, 

“Yes, I used to rids with my companions at 
school, and my riding-master sometimes used to 
pralee me ; but I should be afraid to hunt.” 

“ Mise Heath has not long been emancipated 
from the schoolroom, and therefore her exper- 
fence of life is limited,” observed Misa Birch, 
“T don’t think I shallhunt myself this winter ; 
but we may ride to the meet and see the start. 
Your eister is comicg over to-morrow, you say *” 

Mr. Carew replied in the afficmative. 

“Theo 1 will ba at home,” was the next re- 
mark, followed immediately by the question, 
“You are all going to the bail at Trevelyan 
Court next month, sren’t you?” 

** Yes, Lily and my aunt are going, so, I think, 
am I; but Kingswood won't be here.” 

** Don’t be too sure of that!” remarked the 
latter, with a laugh. “I leave you next week, 
{tis true; but I am Invited to stay with the 
Trevelyans nexs mouth for the comlug-of age of 
the youngster. He fe a nice young fellow. 
Have you geen him, Miss Heath?” 

Elfie sald “No,” but added nothing more, 

Instinct warned her that for many reasons {t 
was desirable to say as little as possible to Mr. 
Ktogewood. 

She had observed the quick, suspicious glance 
he gave her when Charife epoke of her as a re- 
cently emanctpated echooilgirl, and she began to 
wonder whether he knew more abcut her than 
she had bitherto surmised, 

If she could have talked with him freely she 
would have liked to ask him about Lionel Den!- 
eon and Mies Grey ; but this, for fear of batray- 
Ing heraelf, she dared not do; while something 





in Harry Kingewood's tone ood manner reminded 
her of his words in the hall at Maltby Grange, 
when he kissed her hand, and asked if he m'ght 
write to her, ; 


“I must and I will evold anythtog of that 
kind with him In future,” she thought, re- 
solutely. 


And by way of emphasising bor determination 
she, quite unconeclously, showed so much in- 
terest in young Carew that it is scarcely wonder- 
ful that he should conelder himeelf greatiy 
encouraged thereby, 

She had no thought of encouraging him. If 
she had tried to analyse ber feelings she would 
have decided that she liked him very much, and 
that in time she might care for him as though he 
had been her brother, 

But avy warmer sentiment was impossible. 
She never entertafved the thonght that fo could 
be otherwice, Her Iife would be solitary end 
single, Of this she was quite convinced—a cad 
prospect for a girl who was not yet eighteen. 

The last few months had made a great change 
in Etfie--a change of which she wae altogether 
unconscious, 

On that day when Edith Grey met her, and 
poisoned with “her evil tongue the placid con- 
tentment of her life, Elfie was a very lovely 
girl ; but she was unformed, and the air of the 
achoolroom still seemed to cling to her. 

The necessity of thinking aud acting for her- 
self, of taking her own part, with digaity and 
courage, In the battle of life, had brushed away 
the crudeness end awkwardness that, under less 
excltiog conditions, would have clung longer to 
her, while the people with whom she had found 
herself, though pecullar enough in thelr way, 
bad all been of a much better class than poor 
Mrs. Curtis, with whom, at the Hermitage, she 
was compelled to spend much of her time. 

Thus {s was that the awkwardness of extreme 
youth had left her; and though she war natur- 
ally shy and timid, she was, to sil outward 
appearances, perfectly self-possessed, though 
perbaps a little reserved, 

This resorve, indeed, wes to Arthar Carew one 
of her greatest charms, particularly as it was 
evinced towards Kingawood rather than against 
himeeif, 

The young men went away af last, and 
Charlie‘ would probably have shut herself up 
in her own room for atime to calm down and 
think matters over, [f the invitations from 
Trevelyan Court bad not ab the moment oppor- 
tanely arrived. 

“Now,” eald Obarlie, holdisg the card in 
her band, ‘“‘we must decide the momentous 
question—-what are we to wear? I should 


like to create a sensation ab this ball if it were ~ 


poselble,"’ 

* But ts ft possible?” ssked Ei fie, timfdly. 
“ Wouldn’t it be better to get just what you 
know will sult you? I always think it a great 
pity for a girl who fs worth looking at to wear a 
dreae that attracts attention to itself rather than 
to hereelf,”’ 

Wise ttle woman, you are right,” aseented 
Charlie. 

Then they began to discus style and material 
and eolour—subjects much mors interesting 
to them at the moment than they would be to 


us. 

Bat Charlie quite recovered her good humour 
by these means, so the dresses were decided 
upon ; an order for them was sent to London, 
and there was ample matter for conversation 
for the reat of the evening—-Charlle busy with 
speculation as to whom they would meet at 
Trevelyan Court, and Mrs, Ridgeway ready 
to give the genealogy and a few personal 
particul: nod only of the Trevelyans and 
Oarews, but of their more or less immediate 
neighbours, 

As for Elfie, ehe listened and sighed, and 
wondered what Mrs. Ridgeway would say if ehe 
ever discovered that she herself had no pedigree, 
that she did not even know the name of her 
own father—that she was ‘' nobody's” child. 

‘he next morning was fine again ; indeed the 
weather had conalderably improved, and though 
the roads were a dlegrace to any civilised country, 
it was useless to hops for anything bat soft, 
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deep, clayey mud until a frost seb io and bard. 
ened ths ground. 

Chartio and E fie went for a drive, aod 
enjoyed ft thoronghly, for the wintry Insndscape 
had # fascination for the girle, and the unin- 
terrupted alternation of hill and dale was In- 
expreeaibly charming, bathed as the undalating 
country was by the bright rays of the November 
sun, 

Soon after luncheon, which was rather late abt 
Monkshill, Mre. Thorn eni Mies Carew called, 
and Evfie caw, by the manner fa which Charile 
and these ladies met, that a considerable degree 
of {utimacy exlated between them, 

She did uot learn then, of couree, but lb camo 
to her koowledgs later on that stroog hopes had 
been entertained by the geutleman’s family that 
& unfoa would one day take place between 
Arthar Osrew and Charlotte Birch. 

What probability ther: was of such an event 
the most careless looker-on could easily decide. 

Waen one of the principals in such a proposed 
unfon is aager for it there is some chances of its 
being one day un fait accompli ; but when, as Jo 
the present instance, neither of them had the 
least inclination that way, there was 208 


-tauch p-obability of Mrs, Thora’s hopes being 


real!zed. 

“ Scrangely enough, though E fie was, to use 
Charlie's expression, ‘‘as sweet os summer 
cherrley’’ to these two ladies, they treated her 
with marked coldness, and evidently did nob 
approve of her presence here. 

Aad undoubtedly, from thelr point of view, 
their verdict wae a reasonable and jast one. 

They had been well pleased to have Mr. Kings- 
wood as a guest for a week or ten days, though 
they declared it was too bad of Arthur to have 
invited bim and then to have forgotten all about 
fb; but things would have gone very smoothly 
if Mrs, Thorn fs to be credited, tf that very 
singuler-looking girl bad not been on a visit to 
Monkehili, 

Mrs. Thora called her “alngular,” and would 
not admfe that she was pretty, but Miss Carew, 
though abe sald nothing, sighed, and scarcely 
wondered that her brother and Kingswood had 
called her beautifal. 

Fortunately for E fie’s present comfort, the 
latter bad not said a word about ber dependent 
position at Maltby Grange ; he meraly said that 
he had mes her there, and consequently ib was 
supposed by bis listeners that Eifie, Uke himeelf, 
Waa @ guest at the time, 

So, though Mrs, Thorn and Mias Carew would 
gladly have left Elfe uninvited, and would most 


certainly have done so had they known she was 


pald companion, they could not in common 
politeness to Charlie do so now, and consequently 
she was bidden with Miss Birch to dine at the 
Neat on the following Monday. 

E fie accepted the invisation politely enough, 
but when the visitors were gone she said to her 
friend, — 

*'I would rather sot go to this dloner if you 
don’t mind leaving me at home; they don’t want 
me, and I have uo desire to visit them. 

* Nonsense,” exclaimed Charlle, with energy, 
‘you must go with me, If I begla to leave you 
at home now I chall have to leave you at home a 
great deal; you don’t know what these people 
are, They only ask me to thelr house because I 
owa this big place. If I lost it all to morrow Mra. 
Teorn would pases me ia the street and look 
through her eye-glass {u the opposite direction.” 

"And yet you care to kaow such people!” 
asked Eifis, indignantly. 

‘You poor, unsophisticated child! My 
acquaintances would be few and far between if | 
troubled myself about such matters, I take 
things jast as they come,” returned Charlle 
"Tt sulta me to go todine at the Nest next Monday, 
and you will go to oblige me. You won’s find fit 
very lively, but young Carew fs rather a nice 
fellow, and you sad he seem to get on capltally 
together.” 

Yes, he was very nice yeeterdsy. He ex- 
plained so many things to me of which previously 
I was quite Ignorant, He seme to be very fond 
of botany,” 

She sald this slaply and to absolute good faith, 
aud Cuarife, cbaerving it, thought it wise not to 





diaturb the sweet unconsefousnees that would 
probably be the menus of keeping Eifis and 
Arthar out of her way whilc she brought Kinge- 
wood to his senses. 

Of course bringiog bim to his senses meant 
inspiring him with a due appreciation of her own 
charms. 

It was decided, therefore, that E:fie was to go 
to the dinner party, and, accordingly, on the 
eveulog in question the three ladies from Monke- 
hill entered the brovugham, and were driven 
to ths Nest, where other gueste were alieady 
assembled, 

Caarlle waz taken fnto dinner by the host, but 
she had Harry Kingewood next to her, while 
Arthur Carew had arranged for E fie to ait next 
to him on the other side, 


Eifie thought it a pleasant party, on the 


whole, 

The dinner wae good, and when the ladies 
retired to the drawing-room Charlies suggested 
that Eifie should sing. 

T think I have ssid slsewhere that our liitle 
heroln@ possessed 8 very fice voice, and she now 
conelderably astonished Mrs. Thorn and Mise 
Carew by her performance, 

Ip was not a pleasant surprice, Arthur 
was passionately fond of music; be had » good 


voice, and he had tried very hard to get bis! 


aleter to sing and play with hin. 

Without success, however ; and here the two 
ladies of the house felt, was 4 girl who, with her 
volce and her personal charms, could meta- 
phorically twist the young man round her 
fingers. 

“I must put a stop to this,” thought Mrr. 
Taorn, resolutely, 

Asdahe rose, and made her way to the piano, 
Bub it Is not easy to stop a lady in the middle 
of a song, and before that song was finished the 
malechief was done, 

Arthur Carew was fo the drawing-room, was 
standing by the aide of the fair songatress, and 
if there had been any uncertainty in his mind 
before he left the dining-room he had no donbt 
now that his future happinesa or misery lay in 
the hands of the giri who had thrown a new and 
aeubtle meaning into the words and alr of an old 
famlllar song. 

After this he sang, and theu Charlie and Eifie 
played a duet ; and thovgh Mre. Thorn politely 
{nterfered more than once, and called her nephew 


away on some pretext while come one ele took | 


his seat by the side of Elfie, still she did not 
succeed fo keeping him long®from the girl who 
possessed such a powerful attraction for bim. 

Charlie also enjoyed this evening far more than 
ehe had anticipated, for Mr, Kiogswood, not being 
able to monopolise Eifie, was very glad to content 
himeelf with one who was much more amusing, 
if not so fair, and he several times that nigho 
called himself names that were not complimen- 
tary for longing for an unattainable shadow 
while a very toviting eubstance was within his 
reach. 

The next event of {mportance in the eyes of 
Miss Birch was her own dinner party that was to 
take place the evening before the day on which 
Mr. Kingswood would terminate bis visit to the 
Carewa, and return to town. 

Taat vield, so far as the hopes of Mra, Taorn 
and ber uilece were concerned, had been a 
failare, for it was quite obvious to both of them 
that the fem{nine attractions at Monksbill quite 
eciipsed the more modest charms of the Nest, and, 
therefore, they were ready to speed rather than 
to delay the parting guest. 

If Charlie hoped to bring madters to a success- 
ful iseae between Kingswood and herself this 
evening, however, she was doomed to dissppoint- 
ment, 

He was very nice, and wae all that she could 
desire, except that he wae not lover like, and 
he watched FE fie and Arthur Carew so per- 
sis‘ent'y thst Charile was once tempted to 
remark,— 

“You seem very much interested In that 
couple. Don’t you approve of thelr getting on 
80 well together §”” 

“TI!” he exclaimed with a start, and fuabing 
angriy. © What basinese can ft be of mine} 
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It feo't I that ehall upset Carew's apple-cart ; 
pnt it will come to grief for all that,” 

“What do you mean?” aeked Charlie, 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, gloomfly, 

Theo, a8 a sudden idea struck him, he aske?,— 

“You haven't turned wmatch-maker, have 

out” 
< 1. Certaioly not |” she replied, indignantly. 
“What makes you ask the question {” 

“Your own remark,” was the curt rojoinder, 
"Th connded as though you had planned the 
whole afialr,”’ ° 

“J never plan anything of the kind,” she 
retorted hotly. 

"It fe best sob to do ao,” he responded, 
coldly. 

Avi soon after he and his party went away. 
and poor Charlie felp that they had ecarcely 
parted like friends. 

"Never mind; I shall see him at ihe ball,” 
she thought, hopefully, 

And she and Eifie softer this night talked 
about the forthcoming ball at Trevellyn Court 
antil ail thelr thoughts seemed to be centred 
agen * . * 


Bat our heroine Motle dreamed of the infiaence 
which this ball was to have upon her future 


destiny. 
(To be continued.) 








FACETL2. 


Ax actor may be a good aketch artist and yet 
be vnableto draw, . 

"Ts the new prison <yarder vigilant ‘” “ Some- 
one told him the gas was escaping, and he grabbed 
his revolver.” 

Erxet: ‘ What foolish things a young man in 
love will do!” Edith (breathlessly): ‘ Ob, 
Ethel! Hae he proposed ?” 

Lapr; “ Agentleman calied, you cay? Did he 
leave any name!” Parlour Maid: “ Ob, yee’m. 
He sald it was Immaterial,” 

Mes. Henreck : “ You heartlees wretch! my 
contempt for you is too deep for words,”’ Hen- 
peck: "Thank goodness for that !” 

“Witt you marry me?” he asked. ‘‘I told 
you once that I would not,” the snswered, 
‘Yes; but that was yesterday,” he urged, 

“ Wiig, did the grocer tell you these eggs 
were freeh " “' He didn’t say ac, mummy, bat he 
told me to hurry home with them,” 

DaveuTer: “ Papa went off in great good 
humour this morning.” Mother: “My good- 
ness! That reminds me; I forgot to ask him 
for any money.” 

Bones:_“ Who was the greatest fioancier 
ever known?” Exchange: “ Noah ; because he 
floated his stock when the whole world was in 
Uquidatfon,” 


_ Tax Mrixman: “Iam going to buy a horse. 
less milk waggon.” The Housekeeper: “ Yee, 
it will be eo appropriate—goes well with the cow- 
less milk you sell,’’ 

“ Vig@rnia, never fall In love with a man who 
haen’t any sense of humour.” “ Why, aunt?” 
"J refused one once. He took me seriously, and 
never asked me again.” 

‘TxatT couple haven’t been married long.” 
‘How do you knows”. “She gces to the gate 
with him every morning when he starts for his 
work, and comes ont and watches for his returns 
la the evening-~and he's never late.” 

“Tay say she married for money.” “ That's 
where they're wrong. She thought she married 
for money, bat she was mistaken.” ‘' Then what 
ne she marry for?” “She hasn't found ont 

Dioxy: “ You ought nob to ride on the foot- 
path, Etsie, You are breaking the law, you 


koow!” lele: “Yes, dear; bub the middle 
of the road isse rovgh! 1’d rather break the 
iaw here, than break my neck there !” 





“THis fe a nobby enit, sir,” eafd the tailor, 


“uy, 


Lavy: ‘I think you are the worst looking | 


tramp I ever saw." Tramp: Ma'am, it’s only | “I put all the latest wrinkles in {t.” Yes,’ 
in the presence of uncommon beauty I looks so | remarked the customer, surveying himself in the 
bad.” Lady: “Bridget, give thie poor man | glass ; ** but don’t you think it wonld have been 


something to eat.” 


‘Dipn't sleep a wink last night,” said the | 
dyspeptic. ‘ Overwork?"” ‘No, heard that | 


| when he was a country vicar he was called vpon 
| by the midnight minstrele on Loxlng Day 


song, ‘Sweet elumber soothe thy weary miod.’ 
and the confounded tune kept running through 
my head al! nigh»,” 


Mare. Casey and Mra, Morphy met In a street | 


car and were discussing family affabs ‘‘ And 


how many children have you, Mrs, Murphy!” | 
‘** Fotve. Two livin’, two dead, and wan Ia | 


Philade)phy.”’ 

Torrer: ‘' Have a cigar, old boy ; I'm afraid, 
though, these are not very good. In fact, they 
may be worse than those | gave you Ilnaet,”’ 


Friend (in a burst cf politenese): “ Impossibie, | 


my dear boy, impossible |” 


TomEweLti: ‘T’s a wise man who knows | 


when he is well off” Page: “Yes!” Tcme- 
well: “ Jackard told me that everybody was 
talking about my new book.” Psege: ‘ And 


what then” Tomewell : ‘'I was foolish enovgh | 


to ask what they eald.” 

“Are you fond of music!” ‘ Very,” an- 
swered the young man with wide ears, * How 
do you makes the distinction between popular 
music and classical music?” ‘‘ Easily. if I 


enjoy {t it’s popular, aud if I don’t like it {i's | 


claselcal. 


better had you distributed them. I don’s care 
about having ‘em all in the middle of my back,’ 
Huts a great dignitary now, but fn the daye 


morning. ‘ We are the parish waits, pleace, afr,” 
sald thelr leader, ‘and we played for near an 
hour opposite the vicorage last night.” ‘ Yer, I 
remember it well, ’ sald his reve: ence eorrowfully ; 
“ well do I remember the mueic!"” ‘' We venture 
| to hope, air, that you will reward us in some wey 
| for what we have done,” “Ob, really! ” seid 
| the vicar, looking surprised ; ‘‘ Lthonght you had 
| come bo apologise |” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Queen ts to hold a Council ab Osborne 
daring the second week in January, when Parlia- 
ment will bs summoned to meet for the despatch 
of business, It Is expected that the Session will 
commence on elther Tuesday, January 30cb, or 
Tuesday, Febraary 6:h, 

Tite Qacen will remain at Osborne unifi the 
midale of February, when the Court will return 
to Wiadsor for a stay of about three weske before 
fte departure for the Contiaent, Her . Majesty's 
visit to Bordighera will extend to about eix 
weeks. 

Tax Emperor and Empress of Rassfa will 
spend the montha of February and March at 
Livadia, Tue winter galeties at St. Petersburg 
were stopped last season by the death of the 
Queen of Denmark, and now there will bs 
another dull time at Court, which, of course, 
closes the I nbassles and the cflisial houses for 
iarge entertalnmente, 

Tux fall service of Royal gold plate Includes a 
superb candelabra, Toe collection of gold plate 
is worth one coilllon elght hundred thousand 
pounds. Besides this, there are thirty dczen 
gold plates valued at ten thousand pounds, The 
fall collection fe not brought up to Buckingham 
Palace for State functions, 

Tue EN apresa Wcederick fs expected to arrlve 
at Osborne from Italy towards the end of 
January, and will be the’ (aeen’s guest there 
gud eat Windsor Castle until the beginning of 
March. Tae Empress Frederick, who ts now at 
Trient, in the Tyrol, has taken a villa on the 
Etaliau coast near Spezia for the winter. 

DenMak« 5 kloge for three bandred and eighty- 
four years have all been named Christian or 
Wrederick. Thts is nod the result of accident, 
it fs the law of Denmark that Carfatian muat be 
aucceeded by Frederick, aud Frederick by 
Carietlan. To attain this, and without the 
changtog of names, fn ease of death or other 
reason, every Danish Prince, no matter what 
other names ha may receive, always Includes 
Coristian and Fcederick among them, 

Tux Emperor Willlam hse beea very anxious 
for many yeare past to Induce the (.1sen to psy 
a visit to his Court, and Her Majesty has aow 
promised chat, if all is well, she will return from 
ftaly through Germany. The Q0en has already 
paid two visits to Berlin, the one in 1558, when 
whe stayed at Potsdam, and the other in 1888, 
when she was the guest of the Emperor and 
Empress Frederick at Charlottenburg, The 
Q acen’s visit to the Eaiperor and Empress {3 to 
oe regarded as private, co that the interminable 
secaptions, reviews, and other formal functions 
which aro an essentlal element ina Scate viaelt 
wil! be disponeed with, Toe Qaeen is to arrange 
hee own dally programme, and everything 
possible will be done to make her vieit pleasant 
to her and to spare her fatigue, In is expected 
that Princess Christian, Peincess Beatrice, and 
the Dake and Dachess of Connaught will accom- 
pany the Qucan to Germany or meet her at 
Potadam. 

THE  1¢en will occupy the apartments which 
were ths quartera of the Empress Frederick at 
Bordighera, and a sults above has bsen taken for 
Pclocess Beatrice, The Qaeen’s own rooms are 
in the easv wing, on the fired floor, and look to 
the south, with splendid views both of the Medi- 
berranean and of the coast scenery on both sides 
of the town, There fs a spacious beleony out- 
side the windows, with large sun awnings. The 
aittiog-room, which was redecorated and re 
farplehed for the Empress Frederick, has up- 
holstery In gold damask, with a tallp pattern fn 
gold and boff on the walis, The furniture is 
both handsome and comfortable, but the (1¢een’s 
own writing table and easy chalr will be sent 
from Wiadsor as aeual. Tals room contains fine 
portraice of the Emperor and Empress Frederick, 
with autograph “{neeription by the Emperor 
Vrederick,. The Quean’s bedroom, which 


adjoing the private sitting-room on the east 
elde, fa farnished In rosewood and ebony, bub 
the bed and many other articles will be sent 
from Windsor, 








STATISTICS, 


Tx thie century France has lost 6,000,000 
lives by war. 

Tue total cultivated srea In the United 
Kingdom fs nearly 50.000,000 acres, 

Tue engine of an express train consumes 
twelve gallons of water for each mile traversed, 

Iv has been ascertained laf Prussia that the 
average duration of a Jewish life is five years 
longer than that of a Christian. 

In Great Britala there are 7,340,096 honees 
of all kinds, As the population fs about 
40,000,000, this gives five persons and, say, 
baby to each house, 

Someonz haa calculated that the postmen of 
London walk, together, something like 45,560 
mlles per day, & distance equal to twice the 
circumference of the globe. 








GEMS. 


a 


WHEREVER affection can tpring it Is ilke the 
green iesf and biossom—pure, and breathing 
purity whatever sofl {1 may grow in, 

Tue golden momenta in the stream of llfe 
rush past ne, and we cee nothing but eand ; the 
angels coms to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gona, 

Constancy to cur own highest thoughts and 
noblest purposes, to the voice of trath when- 
ever we can hear it, to the best that we can 
discover both withta us and around ua—thap 
fa the constancy chat goes hand-in-hand with 
the failest life and the richest attainments, 
for, as external vigilance is the price of Hberty, 
so external progress fs the price of stability, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A Cuear Pir Crvst.—The following is a good 
recipe for making a crust whitch those of weak 
digestion may cat, Take good rich buttermilk, 
soda, and a little ealt, and mfx jaab as soft as 
ean be mixed and hold together ; have plenty of 
four on the mouiding board and rolling-pin. 
Toen make and bake as other ples, or rather in 
a elow oven ; do nop cover It up when taken from 
the oven. 

Browg Muics or Berr.—Ingredients: Remo!ns 
of cold roase beef, quarter as much mashed 
potato, one cup gravy, breadcrumbs, seasoning of 
pepper, salt, mustard, and ketchup, Mince the 
meat very fine, mix with it the potato, and seagon 
well ; add the cup of gravy, work together, and 
make very hot in a saucepan, Pile upon a dish, 
cover with fine bread-crambs, and brown quickly 
in the oven, Jt fs much improved by putting 
bits of butter over the top as {t begins to brown, 
Serve fo the dish 1b is baked in, 

Psach Cream —Iogredients: Half-pint cream, 
half-pint peach puréa, two ounces castor augar, 
one ousce sheet gelatine, ons teaspoonful lemon- 
jaice, cochfncal, Rinse a mould out with cold 
water, and. decorate It prettily with clear sweet 
jally, pletachio mute, and a few of the beat pleces 
ol peaches, cut to a conyenient size, Make the 
peach pads by rubbing half or more of 
atin of poaches through a hafr or fine wire-sleve. 
Melt the gelatine In about one gill of the peach 
syrup, or, faliiog that, water. Ib must be put 
inte a clean saucepan, and stirred carefully all 
the time, Add the sugar and lemon-jaice to 
the melted gelatine. Whip the cream carefully. 
Mix the port: and gelatine, &+, together, strain- 
{ng in the gelatine {n case of lumps. Then well 
bat lightly mix in the cream, Colour a very 
faint pink with a drop or two of cochineal, Pour 
Into a mould, and ges ft on Ice till cold. To turn 
{t ou’, dip the monid Into, warm water and shake 
it gently, ’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Saiep whale-meat fs a Japanese delicacy, 
Curistuss Boxss are termed “ hendsyls 


By the ancient Saxons December was styled 
Heligh-monat, or Holy month, 

Tue old wassall-bowl was usually compored of 
ale, nutmeg, sugar, and roasted crabs or apples 

Breav baked on Christmas Eve, acoording t% 
an old euperstition, never becomes mouldy. 

Mistiaror ts now artificlaliy propagated with 


Pres of carp-tongues were favourite old ( hrlet. 


Tux Yale candle was once an indispensabie 
adjanct of Christmas. It was of enormoue siz: 
and lighted the whole table, 

Giew babies are so little thought of by the 
Chinese that they are seldom na 
merely numbered, in the order of thelr appear 
ance, No, 1, No. 2, No. 3, &:. 

AN old superstition concerning 3}. Stephen's, 
on Boxlog Day was that horses should be wail 
galloped, and then bled copfously. 
believed to Insure thom agelost disense during 
the coming year, 

Tures-TeNTas of the earnings of a Belglan 
convict are given to him on the explration of 
his term of imprisonment. 
eave more taoney in gaol than they ever saved 


Some of them thus 


Prope In the Arctic regtons can converse when 
more than a mile spart, because there the air, 
belog cold and dense, {s a very good conductor, 
aud the smooth surface of the ics also favours 
the transmission of sound, 

Ix the Emerald Isle a belt of a woraan’s halr 
{s put in the cradle of an infant to keep it from 
harm, and in Roumania the mothers bind red 
ribbons round the ankles of their children for 
the same reason. 

Is West Afcica the natives hies when they aro 
astonished ; in the New Hebrides when they see 
anything) besatiful. The Basutos applaud 
popular orator in the assemb tes by biasing him, 
The Japanese, again, show thelr reverence by a 


THe cabbage ts a vegstable which perepires 
If an acre of cabbages be planted 
in rows 8 foot and a half apart, with & foot and 
a half between each plant, the amount of water 
perspired by thelr leaves fa a day will be con- 
siderably over twenty tons. 

Barsados, the chief produce of which fs tue 
sugar-cane, is‘oue of the most highly. cultivated 
spots on the fece of the earth. The whole 
feland, which fs of abouv the sigs of the Ivle cf 
Wight, is parcelied out into small holdfogs, suc 
every acre of land is turned to account, 

Ax Itallan sculptor has designed seul ptarin: 
machine for duplicating statuary and carvings, ‘0 
which several pieces of rough marble are se? fs 
vote in a frame, and the carving tools fora” 
ted by the artlet as he works ox one ot 


Tar hottest region on the earth fs on the 
south-western coast of Persfa, 
borders the gulf of the sams name. ; 
consecutive days fa Jaly and Augus? the therm . 
meter has been known not to fall lower iban 
100 deg., night or day, and often to run up 55 


Tx toany parts of Scotland {t used to be toe 
custom eo ples on a mgn'stombstone the sy mcr 
of his trade. Thus, a eugar-cane oe decorate 

ave of @ grocer; an exe and 2 
ae and an would be found of that of a 
carpenter ; an aw! and «hammer on a sboewskei « 
grave ; and so on. 

Tux hard, whive layer Inside the shell of ¢ 
cocoa-nut is not there in the freshly-piock 
frulb, except as s creamy film, abou 
an inch thick, which has te be scraped 
spoon. Sparkling Nquid, fn place ‘of the ac 
““mitik” known to Engieh consumers, comprises 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. V.—The boy's father fs not Mabie. 

C0. B.—Clerke are not required in any of the colonies. 

Barc.—You must apply at the Home Office, Whito- 
hall 

¥. @—An1 OU can only be used as an evidence of 
the debt. 

Reovrar'ReADER.—The gentleman's generosity should 
be regulated by his means. 

Oxy Beaver. — As long as the te your wife she has a 
right to claim maintenance 

GrraLp.--Apply at the office of the owners of the ship 
‘mn which your brother safle. 

L. M—Your mother is entitled only to one-third. 
Rest belongs equally to obildren. 

B. K.—You can travel on lind all the way between 
Bombay and Calcutta if you wish, 


®. R.—A soldier gets forlough every year when on 
home service if hts conduct is good. ; 
Faare. —A slight cross eye is no bar t> enlistment Uf 
physical condition is otherwise good? 
Lavessce.—You have a right to your wages, but 
spparently no claim for breach of contract, 


Avy —It is not permissible to take a friend to any 
entertainment without firat asking permission of the 
Lowtess. 

R G@—A British subject after taking up a foreign 
naturalisation must apply for renatui *lisation on retura- 
tng to England. 

Youre Hovsewire.—Lamps orght to be used In 
rooms where plants amd flowers are kept. Gas is detri- 
meatal to them. 

Urnarry Berry.—Having discovered the worthlers- 
ness of the man’s character, you are uot bound to fulfil 
your promise of marriage, 


Lizzrz.—8tarch can do no harm if it does not upset 
your digestion. It will not produce ane ania, or in any 
way tend to make you ‘white. 

a? J.—A widow is required to pay all debts {incurred 

y her husband. as far as the property left by her 
husband «ill enable her to do so. 


® Puzziup.— London is, geogra phicaliy, partly in Middie- 
sex and in Surrey, but for local government 
purposes London is a county in itself. 


Rosa.—We do not think {t will take you Jorg to get 
over the loss of such a very unsatisfactory lover ; such a 
man would make anything but « desirable husband. 


@isrrrestep.—The objectioa to the Dam-dum bullet 
is that if oauses unnecessary tnjury. This bullet has 
not been used by the Brittsh troops during the present 
War 

igyoranT.—She was the goddess of Revenge. She 
was worshipped in ancient Rome.and Greete, and was 
supposed to especially pursue and punish proud and 
insolent people. 


Contous ~A ship's eteward bas cherge of the stores 
and victualling department He has also to keep the 
ship's accounts ; in short, be a sort of butler to the 
captain and crew. 


Avstin —-Study to be calm and deliberate when 
speaking, a8 nervous self copsclousness is often the 
muse of the unpleasant habit of etammering. feo 
anewer to “' Distressed.” 


0. M.—Mrs. Maybrick was sentenced to death in the 
fret instance, and then reprieved; the frequent 
attemp's made to obtain her liberation have been oon- 
eistentiy discouraged by the Government. 


Micron, ~The best places to Jearn to swim are the 
public swimming baths. Professed teachers are usually 
in attendance to give lessons In the art, and tne ptre the 
novice with confidence in his powers of natation. 


A. G—An intelligent person may readily acquire 
knowledge of the French language from books, but not 
be pronunciation—that only a profictent master can 
impart ; or it is better acquired by residence in 
Prance, 

v£RONICA.—Put thera on your hands, and rub well all 
over With fuller’s-earth. Dost this off with a dry 
fennel, exd rub. again with French chaik snd bran 
mixed in equal quantities, it they are not clean, repeat 
the process. 


OLamn —Alwaya use fine cotton of the same colour 
asthe kid, aud & proper glove needle, which you can 
buy at a glove-shop or good oraper's, Im the case of a 
‘eal tear, 1t should be buttopholed ail round row upon 
eof tvs 42 buttonheling bas been worked to fill 


, JleTReaseD,—Stammering is neither lesa nor mora 
‘han a bac habit ; it ie not owing to any natural defect 
tu the individual, and tf you resolutely set about cou- 
quering it by ohserving certain rules when addressing 
people you would soon get rid of the annoyance. See 
Snawer So “‘ Austin,” 


a, R—The term *‘sub rosa” — ander the rose—means 
R secret. The expression is said to have found ite 


origin ia the ancient onstom of hanging up roses at 
certain entertainments as a token that nothing there 


Vere —A good mahogany stiin ia got by boiling 
half pound madder with two ounces of legwood chips 
in a gallon of water, and trash over the wood to be 
stained while it ie hot; when dry go ower with a solu- 
tion of pearlash, two drachms to the quart; the a lour 
is deepened or lightened by ueing the eolntion stronger 
or weaker, 


Bentram.— When a lady is walking with a gentleman 
he takes the ovtside of the pavement. If they meet a 
gentleman whe knows bir cacort he ratees his hat, 
whetber he knows te lady or not. This is in «imple 
deference, and it needs co recognition on the part of 
the lady, to whom he remains a strarger till properly 
introduced. 

G. G.—Wipe off all dirt with a damp cloth. then well 
rub in a little sweet cil or vaseline, Stand in a cool 
place te dry, and then polish with blacking, to which a 
rop or two of paraffin has been added Fillirg wet 





boots with dry bran is an excellent plan, as the tran 


pliable. 

V. §.—Nearly one third of the earth fe in Asia, which 
also possesses more than one-half of the population; 
more than one-qnarter of the earth went to mako 
America, and over one-fifth for Africa Enrepe con- 
tains only one-fourteenth part of the world’s area, 
although she has nearly one-quarter ot the population, 
and Australia contains one-cighteenth part. 


Ex.iz.—Pat the stained pirt-into strong soda-water 
for a few minutes before washing, well rinsing after- 
wards in cleat: hot water before soaptpg the material 
Fruit stains, if they have been allowed to dry, can be 
removed by soaking the stained part for a fow minutes 
tu whisky befcre washing ; fresh ones by pouring boil- 
{og water through the stained part. 


‘ THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR, 


Hraxp ye the moan of the withered leaves, 
In the forest lone and drear, 

And the requiem chant as it murmured low 
The knell of the dying year? . 

Hig youth was gone, he was bent with age, 
And his locks were white as snow, 

And he passed away, like # warrior brave, 
To the vales of the long ago. 


His work was done and his race was run, 
And another takes hie plice ; ? 

His eye is bright, and his etsp is light, 
And he moves with an oasy graco. 

The bells ring out on the wintry air, 
And their tones are sweet and clear, 

And the sunbeams deck with a crown of light 
Tho brow of the glad New Year, 


Wo cheerily sing his welcome song, 
And greetings to all we send ; 

May joy aud love, like a tide, fowrn, 
And friend clasp hand witb friend. 
God bless the lana of our veteran sires, 

Quar homes and our patrons dear ; 
We wish you al), from our inmost heart, 
4 happy and bright New Year 


8. P. G.—To remove grease spots from books, heat 
the greared spota by holding them before the fire and 
place clean blotting peper ween each sheet; wart 

leaf osce more, and paint the status on both sides 
with essential ofl of turpentine made boiling hot. 
Reprat if necessary, then brush over the parts egain 
with rectified epirits of wine, 


Brewwa.—The very beet thing to mend it isa strip of 
black Court-plaster rather wider and longer than the 
hole. Soak the plaster for a few minutes in ec!ld water, 
draw the edges of the tear neatly together, press the 
sticking-plaster over, on the inside of the umbreila, of 
course, and when dry you will find the mend will be 
scarcely noticeable. 

Discontentsp.—You cannot by any art or process 
change the colour of your eyes, hair and complexton from 
that of a pronounced brunette to a blonde, If you are 
a wise little girl you will be contented to retiln the 
type which Nature has given you. Blondes and 
branettes are about cqually admired, it beipg a matter 
of taste, some glving preference to the one and just as 
many to the other. 


Worrrep.—Every hair follicle must be destroyed 
rcparately, and asa rule, interference of any kind pro- 
duces & more unsightly result than when the hairs are 
left severely alone Everyone bas a potential moustache, 
which remains geperally undeveloped in. women as {t 
is in a boy's face, but interference is apt to stimulate 
the growth of other baira close by which may lie ua- 
developed if the skin {fs left severely alone 


Sipainc.—The four seasons are said generally to begin 
on the drst, fourth, seventh and tenth months of the 
year. Others who desire to be more particular, make 
spring commence about the middle of February and 
end about the middie ef May, when eurmmer begins ; 
and so on for the other seasons, There seems to be 
some plausibility In adopting che latter eystam of com- 
putation. 

Ose m Dovst.—You 6ra doing wrong in meeting the 
young man asstated. As hele known to be of intem- 
perate habits, idle and bad tempered,and you have been 
warned repeatedly 4! friends and relatives to have 
nothing to do with him, we fail to understand the 
a! which draws you towards him, particularly 





bad waa. to be divulged, the rose at that time being 
of secreey, 


Tegardéd ue the erablera 


as you own to having many cther and more worthy 
aduairers, 


absorbs the moisture, and leaves the leather soft and . 


Cvrniovs —The Queen and Royal Family are not ahove 
the law; they exist by its permission, and are as much 
the creatures of condition as other peozle; if, as yor 
pat it, any of them were to kill an individual, the 
offender muet be put on trial for murder, the only 
difference in his case from that of the ordinary 
criminal being that he requires to be tried by s jury of 
poera. 


Mirror.—To clean looking-glasses, take a newspaper, 
fold it emall, dip itintoa basin of «ean, cold water. 
When thoronghly wet squeeze It out as you do a spor ge ; 
then rub it pretty hard all over the surface of the giase, 
taking care that it ie not so wet as to run down in 
streams; in fact, the paper mutt only be completely 
moistened cr dsmped all through Let it rest afew 
moments, then go over the glass with a piece of freeb 
dry newspaper till it looks clean and bright. 

Motire,—To wash dishes properly have three waters 
ready before beginning the work. First, a basin of 
cold water, in which to rinee them ; then a basin of 
warm water, to which enough pearline bas been added 
to make good suds, snd next a bowl of clear hot water, 
in which they must be rinsed as quickly as porsible, 
then dried with one glaes linen towel and polished with 
enother. If they are allowed to drain, the water wil 
dry on them in cloudy streaks, 


Payizis —Your mother should give your ‘' friend ” 
to understand that it 1s not true friendship fcr any 
man to place a girl in a position where other men 
think she is engaged or courted when she /s not; and 
that bis visits ehould occur only at occasional intervals, 
or, indeed, be discontinued wholly until the impres- 
sion of any engagement is dissipated. A man who 
will keep wp a five years’ intimacy and not mean 
— has very queer ideas of what Is the woman's 
righ 


Crssy.—Well chalk over the ehilves of the pantry 
where food is kept, as they cannot move about in it. 
Pieces of string boiled in a mixture of beer and sugar 
left about the floors or wherever they frequent, wil? 
attract them, and every twenty-four hours collect the 
strings, which will, if properiy prepared, be swa: mire 
with them ; drop theese into boiling water, and by the 
time the water has cooled, rinse the stiings and dry 
them ; then re-boil in the sugar and beer and set again. 
This is generally one of the most effective of traps 


Oxz Wao Wants To Know,--It is not the caso thet 
a sleep walker can cross water without sinking, or 
climb to the roofs of houses without being burt; bis 
corporeal substance or weight fs in no senso whatever 
etherealised by his somnambulent condition ; the only 
difference betwixt the sleeping and the waking mon ‘e 
that with his oyes shut and ordinary eensee dormant, 
he attempts things which with eyes open he wovld 
avoid ; sleep walkers have frequentiy been killed by 
falling when attempting impossible feats, 


0. D.—For washing your shawls use one pound of 
dissolved soap in four gallons of warm water, in which 
well rinse the articles to be washed, drawing them 
repeatedly through the hand; wring them as dry ap 
possible to remove the soap; riuse them again briskly 
in clean, lukewarm water ; wring and stretch them to 
their proper shape, and dry in open afr if possible For 
the excessive perspiration, procure some compound 
spirits of ammonia and place about two teagpoonfule in 
a basin of water, Using this wash will leave the :kin 
as clean and sweet as one could wish. 


Pink oF Penrectrion.—The following preparation for 
cleaning carpete or druggeta that are the woree from the 
soil and grease ground into them frcm service in 2 
dintng-room or kitchen will be found very satisfactory. 
Take ove pound of white castile soap, one haif galion of 
rain-watsr, two ounces of borax, two ounces of salt- 
petre, and three ounces of aqua ammonia, Buil the 
soap, saltpetre, and borax in the water for ten minutes, 
then add the ammonia. Use as you would soap, but 
freely, in scrubbing or rubbing the soiled widths of 
carpets, rinse thoroughly, and rub az dry as poseible. 


Svussxx.—Half pound flour, six ounces butter, siz 
ounces sugar, four eggs, half pound currants, quarte: 
pound mized peel, helf teaspoon baking powder, a Ititle 
flavouring, either mixod epice or essence of lemon. 
Beat the butter and sugar together til] quite white with 
the back of a spoon, then beat up the eggs very light 
and add them, then mix im ‘the flour and baking 
powder, and beat very well, then the currants and 
peel. The currants should be washed in cold water, 
and dried and picked, aud then mixed with a spoonfui 
of the half pound of flour; beat ali well, put in the 
flavouring, and put into 1 greased and floured cake tin 
and bake till ready. 








Tax Loxpon Reaves can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-fres, Three-halfpence Week!y ; or Quarterly, 
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for the Monthly P. including Christmas Part, i 
Hight Shillings and Bighpence, post-free. 


Aut Back Nemeers, Parts and Voivmrs are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
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NOT-DONE WITH A CLUB. 
A. NUM io gentlemen have recently organised | 


in New Y ork 


: what they call the “One Hundred | 
Year Club.” 


Its members {all young men) are 
century from the date of each man ’s birth. 


but I am compelled to anticipate the early 
collapse of the concern. 
reasons for thinking 
these 


it won't last. Some of 
men may live a hundred years, but not 
because of any aid from the club as such. No; 
that sort of thing will not work. s well have 
a club for the development of personal beauty 
and correct opinion, 
longevity. 

You cannot multiply your day 
a lot of rules and trying to follow them. 


The 


biggest and best trees are never bred and reared | 
gardeners ; they spring up and 


by professional 
grow anywhere. Sometimes you find them on 
we of a mountain, and again in a np 

'o live long—which the good Lord is willing 
and desirous you should do—it is needful to live 
evenly, and to avoid dissipation, fuss and excite- 
ment. Above all, these bodies of ours must be 
continually built up as they are being continually 
torn down. In other words, food must be regu- 
larly taken and as regularly digested. It will not 


do to fall into conditions such as these two | 


persons describe :— 

“ For many years,” says one of them, “1 had 
little desire for food and got small nourishment 
from what I did eat. And after a _ time 
cheumatism set in and I had plenty of pain 
and trouble from that. Instead of giving me 
strength, and a feeling of warmth and life, my 
me nals such as they were, only hurt and dis- 

ressed me. Right after eating I was sure to 
have a sinking sensation, as if 1 were about to 
faint, and pain and heaviness in the chest. The 


rheumatism also made my joints swell, so that it | 


was a hardship to put them to any use. Although 
| did my housework —or rather a part of it—- 
it was in a poor way, as one does anything 
which is done under compulsion and not in ease 
and comfort. 

“T tried medicines 


and embrocations, but 
the complaint was 


too deep-seated to be 


| my money and trouble were thrown away. 
| owe the suggestion which led to my cure to 


to do their best to help one another to live a full | a neighbour— Mr. Staniford, a farmer. He 


made a strong point of my trying Mother 
It may seem an ungracic 's attitude to take, | 

; § ’ 
_and the rheumatism would no doubt go 


There are plenty of | with it. 


| reasonable time 


as for the promotion of | indigestion and the rheumatism. 


s by setting up | 


reached by them. They gave me no relief and 


i 


nt | 


Seigel’s Syrup, saying it would cure my dyspepsia 


away 


“I did as he said and soon found the.Syrup 
was doing me good. I could eat and digest 
and the rheumatism got better. 
with this medicine and in 


I continued 
the course of a 
I was wholly free from the 
My father. 
in-law, who was a great sufferer from indiges 
tion and debility, began using Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and soon found it did him more good 
than all the remedies put together he had 
tried."—Mrs. M. Fleet, Royal Oak Inn, King- 


ston, near Thame, Oxfordshire, February 1, 
1899. 
“TI have,” says the second, “suffered tong and 


miserably from biliousness and indigestion, with 
sickness and severe headaches. I was never 
really well for fifteen years. I took medicines 
recommended by friends, and all were alike vain 
and useless. Now and then a few hours relict 
perhaps, but nothing that lasted. I fell into the 
old rut and suffered as before. It was a dismal 
and hopeless life I léd. 

“ At this time I learned of, and tried, Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. In a few weeks I was relieved. 
The sickness abated and I could eat and digest 
food. I seemed to begin my life anew. Since 
then I have kept this remedy in the house as a 
family medicine, and ‘it never fails us when 
needed.”— Mrs. Laura Flack, 177, Norfolk 
Road, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, December 13, 
1898 

None, of all who read this [littl 
essay will live to be a hundred years old ; an¢ 
perhaps it is not really to be desired. But 
one thing is sure as sunrise: we shall live 
| longer and (what is even more to the purpose 
we shall be happier on the road, 
or prevent, the which 


maybe, 


ee 
WR 


ladies 


if we 


disease these 


| describe, and wherefrom Mother Seigel’s Syrup 


saved them. 
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